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s are closed—bLear back the Dead 
{ nto the chamber deep, 

own again the royal head, 

‘Dus t with ‘the dust to sleep. 


LILBLAL EBS BGC 
CHE CORON ATI DN OF 


There is music on the midnight— 
A requiem sad and slow 

As the mourners through the sounding aisle 
In dark procession go, 

And the ring of state, and the st: arry crown 
And all the rich array, 

Are borne to the house of silence ¢ 
With her, that Queen of clay 


ou l'Amour fait alliance avec la 


stable de la mort et de | ’— Madame de Stae! 


There was music on the midnight ;— 
From a royal fane it roli’d, 

And a mighty bell, each pause between, 
Sternly and slowly toll’d 

Strange was their wingting in the sky 
It hush’d the listener's breath ; 

For the music spoke of triumpb high, 
The lonely bell, of death. 





And tearlessly and firmly, 

‘ Pedro left the train— 

But his face was wrapt in his folding robe 
When they lower'd the dust again. 

—"Tis hush’d at last, 
Hymns die, and steps depart: 

Who eall'd thee strong 
Mightier thou wert aud art! 


There was hurrying through the midnight 
A sound of many feet; 
Sut they fell with muffled fearfulness, 


, fainter, grew their tread 


Whence a broad and solemn light wi 
From a scéne of royal siate. 


WOES OF WEALTH 


| . inally des dt ie ssi he Is | 
Full glow'd the strong red radianc ginally destine » the profession of the law, 


In the centre of the 
tolds of a purple canopy 


nee resigne d albhope soi the 
forgiven tor talking of this period 


. ' was lease st 
ading the marble pavement old is My pleasante 


With a weight of gorgeous ¢ 
‘widst them tretted g 
a sh w Os ‘ol the tomb. 





j terior finery of a 
labours sweetened ball the 


Ae epos terous dem«¢ 
A woman’s 7, pede Sle nt ly, 
Mid: t the glare of 


{ sue was ee with 
- d robes fell stran: 


smen yet unborn may th 
he hintsthat I threw out 





“ ih no pulse beneath to thrill 
i mmoned to the privy counci 
Buta peal of lordly music 

Shook e’en the dust below 
g gold of the diaden 








and interpreted a turnjuke 


as set on her pallid br I was applied to 


Hed away that haug 


ith homage to her hand 





‘da taint cold shuddering 
reach martial frame, 


. apwe nee wast stal 
>», to touch that hand 


M ener s disturbed my 
courses turned our 


sary to proceed to London 
and left ine ten thousand pound 











could yet contrive 





,to make their remarks 


pissey: of man? The 








The \ ‘itlese milliner 


7 canke ged old carie, had made caps and 


ne crown, the oe 


e sight of three London 
he sulgatens fave that pe our'd t 
ae Of wasted worth 


es 


r of my chaise-cart wasmritated at tle handsome 
arouche iu wane bh my family pow moved above the heads of man- 
that champagne had appeared at the cottage 
the » beans t vinter who bad 60 beng supplied 
aswmuafions of the modifcd aature 


yf 
a ta me ander d Inez used the ‘iadizoation o 





}of London luxury were employed to set the sneerers ov the viting 

against me and mine. Our four footmen had been instantly discos 

ered by the eye of our opulent neighbour; and the compe tition wa 
at once laughed at asa folly, and resented as an insult Every hour 
saw some of my old triends falling away from me. An unloc ky cold 
Which seized one of my daughters a week beter ny return, had eut 
away my twenty years acquaintance, the village doctor, from my 
cause; vor the ils 
theu the first medical: —— of the province. The ipreme Ale. 
culapius was accordingly called in; and bis himtbler beowher sworeig a 
the bitterness of hus soul, that he wou!d neverforg:t the affront on this 





ss of an “ beiress'’ wos not to be cured by les 


}side of death's door The inevitable increase of diy nity which com. 
municated itsell to the manners of my whole household did the rest 
and tt my wile held her head high, never was pride more peevishly 
retorted Like the periormers in a pillory, we seemed to have been 
elevated only for the benefit of a general pelting Those were the 
women’s share ol the mischiet: but Lwas not long without admini 

| tering in person to our unpopularity The report of my lortane has 

fae usual, been enormously exaggerated; end every man who had a 
Com to pay or a purchase tow make. conceived bimectt bound to 
apply first to his old and excellent iriend, to whom the accommodn 
tion for a month ortwo must be such a trifle It Thad listened t 

A tenth of those compliments, ‘their old vod excellent trier would 
have on y preceded them to a jail In some imetonees bce myplie 

nd so tar only wed my tully ; for who loves hus creditor! My 


relusal of course mereased the host of mine enemir and I was pr 
nounced purse-proud, beggarly, and unworthy of the notice of the 

¢ gentlemen who knew how to spond thew money An «a 
cession to a barone ‘ nd twenty thousead a-yeer more, only 


in ide mat 


My wile’s visit to Bat 


ers woree 


i 


ad touched ber with a new sense of the 














necessity ol foreign « fo English perfection; and the me 
ace: raplished cmigree ever polished luckily « ropped in hes 
way at the moment when she in absolute d snairot secing ber 
dau te ever posses the true Maw ol language so essential to their 
ersistence as French. The intr tron had been tannaged with di 
plomoetic dexterity by a lady of the firstfashion, who. LT hied good sul 
sequen! reason tu believe, received filty pouns rom each party f 
her share in anegotiation of uch exquisite d fheul y We br hit 
our invaloable treasure home with os, and rejoiced in @ tutoress, ¢ 
rather in an interesting triend who would on sine h us tote 
ich binning specimens of society that our rusts neighbours would 
not dare to litt their dazzled eves where we trod "The cnugree we 
pretty, she bad a pretty story, whieh she discloved to the heads of the 
house under the most solemn seal of secrecy and wi me 
pretiily yy duced tear astever saw glitteron 4 long silken eyelnel 
$ he was’'—and the sigh that sent forth the tale w accompanied 
with an attesting upthrown glance of the dewy black eve that none 
but a Goth ora Tlun could dare to disheirey she was the daugt ter 
the only beloved daughter ol @ marquess of immense revenue 
who, ala fella vu im to his loyalty in the early stage of the reve 
lution He died in the army of Conde alter perlorming prodigic¢ 
of valour, and bequeathing his infant, Cassandre Stephenie Armice 
St.-Ange, to the care of his Ulustrious leader Attached trom he 
birth to the royal cause, the most magnificicnt offers trom Napoleo 
himself could not tempt her to remain under his atrocious dyna 
ty Piutot perir, plutot peri esclaimed the pretty ultra, with 
an attitude worthy of Dace + She bad vowed to devote 
her life to the sublime revenge of imbuing Eugtieh genius with th 
“ ( nplis! ments ot I rance, andt ud privir her ung rraictul cour 
try of the ouly laurel whose loss « ibe irreparable "To resiot the 
conviction of such tears from such eyes wae imy \e My iwo tall 
iris were instantly sentto drill. Their old acquirements were flun; 
ide bike old clothes A new courte of canzonet« and concertentes 
readingsitrom Rousseau, and recitations tr n Voltaire, were the or 
der of the day Ariosto repored upon the toilet, and the jristor Pick 
lay the tender companmionot the pillow and uhen alterna fortnight 
” sence at my Yorkshire manor Lreturned Jeould carcely know 
my own fleshand bloodinthe two operatic divinities that shrank 
from the horrors of an accucil’ a5 thrente ny mine, to their ma 
chinery of Freneh flowers, fronts a la Valierc, and foances a la the 
lence knows who jut Lhad no time todisp'ay my wrath on the 
wmbiect; my ettention was drawa to another Visiter hi wes six 
months since [had sent my son to Oxford, o bandsome healthy, and 
intelligent youth as any in the land. De had of course, shored in 
the family prosperity, a vhere ny remittances cautmurly 4 used 
his mothers secret generosity made ample vosom pean Betweer 
us, we might os wellliave sent him as many doses of arsenis In 
my misbeheving presence stood a * ckly-visaged rake nd eshausted 
erublem of supreme elegance, ringle ed and moustached | lier 
man mountebank, with a cigar poffing from his lips iute my face 
anda cheek sallow witt te hours and dissipation Huviding out t 
me, as I gazed in peec hl astowishmenut.a flower loaded with rings 
be. in some jargon, balf French, balf English. eondescended to ach 


nowledge me. kbroke trom him, aad from ail, and rushedto my 
chamber to give vent to feelings which I dared not Mhow to my alice 
uated household Lepent the rest of that day alone and in o bitts 

ness of heart that might have made the beggar at my gate rejoice in 
his wakedness My soa unkind; my daughters pers erted into pry 

pets and dolls; my wife's honest head tucning in the general whir 
of fashion and foolery : —He wish from the bottom of my soul could 
have scot my estate fivin De turough (he arr oud ect me Gown on wr 


# 





leasly briant contributed to form @ moderate adraia'strution, fo whigh 


vom e omar crour, @ lemme: guide, and' the Grst slance. If it was thonght necessary to show moze € 
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quiet competence again, I should that night bawe been the possessor | 
of five hundred pounds a-year “and hot a shilling more. But {reecom) 
is notthe privilege of men “of my station.” {found on my fable’ 
notice that [ had been ** most graciously appointed by his M 0 
the important and honourable office of high sheriff tor De Gatroctods 
and the next morning was scarcely dawned when I Was insiructec 
that the assizes were about to begin, and that l mustattend the tri- 
umphal entry of their wershipsthe judges. 1 loathed this scene ot 
rustic bustle ; but where was my resource? “ Publi¢ business nvust 
be done by public men.” I submitted, like one going to the block. 
A miserable week was spent ina perpetual tumult of preparation ; 
and while my showy carriages. horses, javelin-men, and dinners, 
only laid up a store of bile in the bosom ot every predecessor whose 
finances might less afford the necessary display, { couid have wished 
the whole ceremony at the bottom of the vecan. 

To every thing, however, there isaa end; and a contested elec- 
tion, anda winter in London, having exhausted all my patience and 
nearly the whole of my property, 1 determined to fly to Switzerland, 
to be nobody, to be good for nothing and to be happy’— Tales of the 
Great St. Bernard. 

—~p—. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF DE LISLE, 


The trials of Life. By the Author of “De Lisle.” 3 
Bull. London, 1-28. 


The two tales which, ander the above title, are contained in these 
volumes, exhibit enough talent to raise them above the level of 
ordinary compositions iu the same style, but enough inequality and 
carelessness to warrant the idea that their appearance has been pre- 
cociously hurried by the success of a former work. Were it not for 
this, it is hard to suppose, foun ise prevalence of so much powertul 
wriling, that so much weakness might not have been avoided. 
There are rich materials, ia profusion and variety heaped together, 
but no due discrimination exercised to dwell on the more valuable, 
and skim over the refuse If the reader is versed in sfenoscopy, and 
can employ that art which the writer has failed in, he may be sure 
of having his trouble well repaid by the strong and sustained inte- 
rest arising from a combination of well-contrasted characters and 
perplexing incidents. The tragical vein of the story,—perhaps too 
tragical for the tender-licarted,—ts pursued through scenes and ad- 
ventures of the most solemn gloom, with a skill which would not 
have disgraced Mrs, Radclitfe herself; and the lingering teaderness 
of the reading public for ottomans and Lady Frances’s is wooed and 
satisfied by a sprinkling of fashionab'e condiments 

The Tales are called ‘* Lord Amestort’s Family,’ and “ Alicia.” 
For the entertainment of our readers, we will give aslight sketch ) 
of the former; not from any preference in its favour, but because 
we cannot find space for a detailed account of both. The story 
opens with the introduction of Adolphus Montresor to his guardian, 
Lord Amesfort. The young man is conducted to the Castle by his 
mother, whom, with his two sisters, he then leaves, in order to put 
himself more completely under the charge of his noble patron He 
tinds him a gloomy and mysterious character,—the perfect contrast 
to his little, feminine, and fascinating wife, whose attractions were 

instantly felt by Montresor; buf, through a veil of strong disregard 
for the world around him, it was apparent thet Lord Amesfort had 
feelings of a pecaiiar interest for the young ward. Aflera short stay 
at the Castle, Montresor proceeds to town, in company with Lord 
De Ca)mer, a nephew of Lord Amestort; and a warm intimacy 
springs ap between the young men, which, however, seems abont 
to be destroyed by the attachment formed by De Calmer for Emily 
Montresor, his friend’s sister, who happened, at the same time to be 
Ona visit in London. Tearing the uncertain temper of De Calmer, 

resor determinesto prevent a continuation of an intercourse, 
the consequences of which he could never depend upon.» The de- 
partare, however, of his sister for the country. and a promise made 
by her lover to advance no claims upon her till his affection had 
stood the test of a longer acquaintance, allayed those apprehensions, 
which were shortly afterwards completely set at rest by an order 
abroad, whieh engaged De Caimer in some oi the events of the 
Peninsular War. About this time a new character, Isabella Albany, 
is introduced,—a sensible, repulsive, but virtuous person, whom 
every one respects and admires, but no one precisely falls in love 
with. She paysavisit to Amesfort Park, and there meets Montre- 
sor, for whom she conceives a strong but not acknowledged regard. 
An accident, whieh brings together the characters in rather unlucky 
collision, proves to her, to Lord Amesfort, and to all besides, that the 
luckless Montresor was allthis time plunged in deep romantic love 
fer the Countess, bis guardian’s sweet spouse, and that his love was 
returned. A separation was mevitable. ‘The young man isto leave 
the Castle, aad Lord Amesfort parts with him, but without any dis- 
play of resentment for the discovery just made. Two or three 


vols. lemo. 




















jai su pe: ‘ 1 is_imme- 
‘ i ‘ ; ; Si 
«i a pres: 
no! us fe on bo 


oWn coldness, wit which he reproached bimselt, as bei 


ot ingratitude: dissimulation of any sort was foreign to his nature | 

poe Otherwise tuam stiff and constrainedwas, al thatamoment, 
ipo ; Mitten of riled Sod, and gone al weyatds, be, 
suddenly remembered sumeti: ng more he had to say, aul retuned. 
When he had quitted his gua-dian, they were both standing: a pro. 
found bew, on bis part, aud a bali inclination ivom the haughty: 


was his wonder, to find Lord Amestort, on his return, lying with his. 
face buried on the sofa, attering a faint moan, which was suffocated | 
by rising sobs! 
«+ Have you hurt yourself, my Lord?’ he said, genily touching | 
his shoulder. 
“The Earl sprang on bis feet, as thongh he bad felt a murderer’s| 


united, shocked the already oppressed Adolphus. He apologised 
for his intrusion More by gesiure than words, and, with eyes bent to 
the ground, again sought the door ‘Phe Earl stofped him, he 
gasped for breath, a‘vi spoke, at first, inaudibly; but Montresor, 
understanding he wish2d to know it he had returned for any particu. 
lar object, told him, w.‘hovt hesitation the fact. Lord Amesiort 
seemed content; he fellowed his ward to the door, ‘saying, he 
thought the air would be of use to him. 

“The carriage had driven on; tor Adolphus, who knew every 
inch of the country, meant to Waik across the fields to rejoin it. The 


him to go by himselt, as the distance Was greater than he was in- 
clined to try. Montressor stiuck acro?s the grounds; but, as he came 
within view of the stile he was to gv over, he remembered that very 
near to it wasa bower, which kanily had constructed tn former days. 
‘She will like to know how it looks,’ thought be, and he turned 
aside to visit it. Its entrance was concealed to all who had not 
known it formerly, by the thick shrubs thet grew around; and 
Adolphus saw with surprise a pony of Lady Amesfori’s tied to a 
tree near it. : 

- Betore he had time to conjecture who could be riding it, he had 
shaken of the snow that hung on the leafless braaches, and forced 
his way into the grotto, where, seated on the mossy beneh, support- 
ed by Miss Albany, sai the Countess herself. He stoorl transfixed in 
silent astonishment. No gleam of satisiaction crossed Nis mind a! 
the convictien of her recovery ; for love isa selfish passion, even 
with the most generous dispositions : he was alive but to ene teel- 
ing,—she might have seen me, and she would not! 

*** Pardon my intrusion!’ be said at last in a frozen accent, for he 
was too proud to make it a reproachful one: ‘lt am happy to see 
your Ladyship out again:’ and, bowing, he retreated hastiliy. fis 
oe only retarded his progress through the overgrown 
rambles: he opposed his strength to the fragile boughs, which 
opened before him, and rebounding struck against his face. 

“« If you could be more patient, you would suffer less,” said the 
warning voice ot Isabella. {t was the tone of kindness and com- 
iniseration, not of taunting reproof; and Montressor felt all it was 
intended to convey: yet at such a moment to taik of patience was 
an insultto his impetuous feelings, and he turned to her with a | 
smile of withering scorn. She stood at the narrow and darkened 
entrance of the grotto, as if purposely to conceal her who rested 
within; nay, more like some fabled deity placed there to guard her. 
‘There was at all times a peculiar grandeur and self-possessicn in 
Miss Albany’s manner and air, which had often struck Montressor, 
but never so forcibly as now. 

“« Yes,’ he said, unconsciously speaking aloud his thoughts, ‘ you 
are ry barrier!’ 

**Only,’ rejoined Isabella in the same under tone, ‘from guilt 
and misery.’ 

* ‘The Countess was like one stunned by the unexpected meeting 
with Adolphus, who had, as she thought, quitted the Castle in the 
carriage she had seen drive off some hours before. She buried her 
face in the withered moss, and was awakened to the consciousness 
of existence by the severity of the cold. She raised her languid 
head, and, perceiving Isabella a few yards from ber, made a teeble 
effortto join ber. Again the figure of Montressor was before her. 
*{sita vision?’ she said, with the feeling of uneasy doubt with 
which we sometimes view beings in adream. The unsettled ex- 
pression of her conntenance alarmed Montressor. He hestily re-as- 
sured her; and, grieved at her evident febleness of mind and body, 
asked Miss Albeny if she bad strength to reach her pony, which 
could not be brought nearer on account of the bushes. Agitation 





days, however, elapse before his departure, during which the 


and cold seemed so completely to have annerved Lady Amesfort, 


Peer, had concluded the ceremony ot taking leave. What, then, (formed, was only prevented by the arrival oi 


Earl, understanding his arrangement, turned another way, leaving | 


a wish for théjespousals of his visitor with his sisier, Mrs. Moore 
Widow of great attractious, not unempioyed for that purpose, Tt 
Ms ConVincivg to Montresor that his triend was faithless, and he 
athe intelligence to, his sister Emniiy, partly by bints in letters 
yt rough their common triend, Isabeila Albany, Shortly of 
t he cvtches an infectious fever, which neariy proves fatal 
Recoveringtrum along staie of delirium, he finds timseit nursed 
by Lady Amesiort herself, and in ber own house. The old passion 
was Tenewed more strongly than ever. The intertcience oi Miss 
Aibany seemed all truitiess ; and a plan ot elopement, deliberajely 
Lord Amestort, who 
aller a solemn remonstrance inefiectuaily made, put at last the con. 
cluding blow to the intrigue, by declaring that the Woman Montre. 

sor so adered was his father’s wiie! 

The hero goesab oad; and a series of melancholy events fol- 
low, occasioned by the transactions here glanced at. Alter some 
time, De Cainer, in « letter to him, explains his conduct, which he 
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grasp; the tearstrembled in his btood-shot eyes; but the wild stern-' was drivent6, by the discovery of his relationship to Mouiresor, and 
ness of his air seemed alike to reproach them tor falling on any one |the machinations of others. 
who dared ty witness them. So much misery and so much anger visiting Emily Montresor at ber mother’s, in Wales. 


fle announces also bis intention of 
Thither be 
' ges, and finds his love on the verge of dea.h anu imbecility, redy. 
ced by hisavandoument of her, and by the scenes of sorrow which 
she could not witness undisturbed. ‘The termination ot their story 
is thus told: 

| ** But now his thoughts took another turn; for, as lights were 
| brought inane piaced on the table near Mrs. Montresor, the uncer. 
|tain glare, contounding with the last glimmering of day, poured jul] 
con her tace a sweam of ghastly etlulgence, That countenance, 
long the wreck of loveliness, was now also that of intelligence; and 
the vacant smile, which mmily’s singing stil taught to wander over 
it, faded into tranquil imbecil.iy as tue sounds died on her ear. 
Lord De Calmer felt as much overcome by the unexpected specta- 
cle of ruined intellect, as it he had bee. panstonaiely attached to 
the uniortunate sufferer. He had not courage to go in: he feared 
to startle kmily: he shrunk from the scene that seemed to await 
him; and, hastily scratching atew lines (to announce his approach) 
with his pencil, he tore out the leat in bis pocket-book, and rang the 
bell io give it to the servant. But Emily,to whom ali sounds pro- 
duced a nervous impatience to investigate their motive, and who, 
besides, expected the physician who attended her mother, started 
up, and was at the door ere the bell had ceased ringing. Coming 
from a strong light, objects were less discernible to her in the dark: 
and, merely perceiving fram his height that the person before was 
| notthe doctor, she asked timidiy, i be wanted any thing, or had 
lost bis way. Lord De Calmer could not have spoken, if his lite 
fred depended upon it; but he sighed deeply; and Emily, conjec 
turfng he was a foreigner, asked him questions in several languages. 
Still the stranger was silent; but he caught the scarf that biew 
lightiy across him, and raised it to his lips. 

“+ Oh, Gad! who are you?’ scarcely could Emily articulate ere 
her lover pressed her to his heart, and she felt bis tears on her 
cheeks. Emily leboured to overcome her agitation. She walked 
with himinto her little pa:lour; but the look which he east on her 
mother overset her resolution. Fanny bounded forward to mec: 
the stranger. 

‘** Will you welcome me so kindly,’ said De Calmer, taking her 
proffered hand, ‘when you know Ecome to carry off your sister?” 

‘‘ Emily tried to smile. ‘It is too late,’ she said, and fainted 
Lord Ve Calmer could not move to assist her: he felt as if an ice- 
bolt bad fallen on his heart. He drew along breath when she re- 
covered, as if he would have shaken off the weight trom his soul. 
What would he not have given to recall the days that were past! 
only afew months! but it conld not be; and the words continued 
still to ring in his ears—‘ Jtis too late!’ Yet the next day his heart 
again opened to hope; and for many ensuing ones he cherished the 
betief that Emity would recover. Her eye was no longer heavy 
and starless, nor her sunken cheek so pale; she smiled, tuo, often; 
and De Calmer thought that, in her loveliest days, be had never 
seen that smile so beautiful. 

* The shock he had experienced on first beholding Mrs. Montre- 
sor soon subsided, and he felt a sort of melancholy interest in 
watching the unconscious being, whose daughters gazed on her with 
ithe same love and reverence they had ever felt. From the phys 
| cian he learned that a paralytic stroke had seized her on first heai- 
\ing of herson having so suddenly disappeared; but from Fwily ‘ec 
jreane hear no particulars; for she so studiously avoided the paintul 
isubject,as she didthe one he most wished to canvass respectiiz 
jiheir future plans. Often did he begin a conversation, in the hoj¢ 
ot leading to it; but she seemed to have an intuitive sense of his in- 
i tention, and never suffered him to fulfil it. Then he came upon it 
labruptly; but she warded it off with playful tenderness. 
“One day that she saw him bent on pursuing it, she sudden'y 
‘changed her tone, ‘Are you wise,’ she asked, ‘tc look so obst- 








Coantess was recovering trom indisposition, and kept aloof ‘trom that Miss Albany could not be without apprehensions; but her first | nately to a future that may never be ours? Let us enjoy the pre: 
Moatresor by the contrivances of Miss Albany. At the end of that! wish was not to detain Adolphus any longer, and she answered has-! sent. of which alone we are sure: why should we dwell on gloomy 


iod, without any hope of again seeing his lady-love, our hero 


things at this period: ‘ 

-“ 'Twoweary days Adolplius dragged on, not only without secing 
the Countess, but without any messiige from lier, or any particulars 
respecting her bealth. The Bart answered his inqairics in general 


tiiy, ‘Quite well, presently.” While she spoke, however, Lady 


eaves the Castle: ‘he toHowing extract will show the state of |; Amesfort’s head sunk on her shoulder, and Isabella could not con- ! 


jimages? Lam happy—will you not be so also?’ ; 
“+ [do not understand you, my dearest Emily : to me there is "0 


ceal that she had fainted. She had not power to support her, and! gloom in our union; nor can’ I be quite happy till you are wholly 


Adolplius received in his arms the senseless form of her he idolized 
“*T beseech you,’ said Miss Albany, earnestly, ‘lay her on the 
bench, and leave os;’ but she spoke to the winds. A long, labour. 


mine,’ 
‘Emily's radiant face was overcast. ‘Look!’ said she, as wf 
/held her transparent hand before the light, ‘would you wee 


terms, whicly were ‘not much more satistactory thun the replies of | ing sigh broke the spell of insensibility, and Lady Amesfort moved | Death ?’ 


the servants. Every one seemed in league to torment him; some 
by theirignorance, and others by their wonder at his being so inqni- 
sitive. He thought Lord Amesfort ready to appear obliged to any 
eae but him for their anxiety for the Lady of the house: and one 
old woman, who had been long on a visit, and vasa sort of rela- 
tion, or dependant of the Earl's, put the finishing stroke to his misery, 
by hinting, with a very importaat: face, that, as her good Lord did 
rot appear alarmed, there were doubtless reasons tor her Ladyship’s 
iiness that would he far from distressing to him. Montresor had 


never before felt the emotion of hatred towards any living being, ; 


heftlips without the power to speak. 

“«Tf you will untie the pony,’ said Adolphus, ‘I will place her 
‘upon it; and, if you can sttpport her there, I promise to leave you 
| that moment.’ 
|  “Teahella flew to the animal, and brought it instantly as near as 
| possible, anxiots to shorten this interview. Involuntarily, Lady 
' Amesfort returned the pressure of the arms that supported her. 
| “+*Othat this little spot of earth were oar world!’ said Adolphus. 
i * Wontd it not ben happy one my love?” 

“« "Poo happy !’ murmured the Countess, forcibly extricating ker- 


and he now turned aliruplg from his officious infermant, that his; seif from his embrace, and looking round for Isabella. 


cye migut not glare abhorrence on her. He longed for wings to , 
transport hint instantly from Amesfort Castle; and, sack was the | + brt the sooner you get out of this cold place the better.’ 


power of imagination, that, whem next he met the Earl, he almost 


“<¥on cannot walk to her,’ said Adolpius, following her thoughts; 
And she 


‘ ; i suffered hiny to earry her through the tangled entrance of the grotto, | 
tancied there was on his countennace fess than ordinary gloom. It | and place her in silence on her horse, Isabella impatiently threw | and, what was still more singular, her mother was better. 


“+O, talk not so, my beloved! Think how young you *¢, 
how much better you are looking, how dear you are to wey! 
must live.’ 
| “*Ttis not at my option, De Calmer: the thread has long sp" 
j thin; but T will not complain, for it has not broken in grt i 

*«* Emily!’ said her lover, in the low suffocated tone ot anguish 
‘do not tell me J killed you.” 

“*We will not talk of the past,’ said Emily, affectionately 
, have bad various sorrows, but they hang light on me now —for they 

are nearly over. I would rather bless than reproach you, tor yo" 
| presence isto me the last warm light of departing day. De eal 
;mer! if you felt how sweet it isto be beloved, you would not pi) 
jme—you would not mourn for yourselt !’ é: 

In spite of this conversation Emily’s strength seemed grove 





1 
- 


was only'for a moment; for, as he seanned those lines of thoue!t. | her arm round the Countess, and Montresor reluctantly withdrew | stroke had fallen on one side entirely, of which it had taken a" 
he felt they were not intersected with one solitary feeble ray of ls. The sight of Miss Albany seemed to recover Lady Amesfort. |the use; but now, at times, a sort of motion was discernible nO" 
pleasure. The teanquillity that sat on his features was not that Of | She laid her almost powerless hand on the burning brow of Adol-| wasted arm; her head was less powerless—she, could turn it on! 


repose, but of stagnation; and, when some transient motion ruffled | phus, and said firmly, ‘God bless you, Montresor! wherever you | pillow ; and. though she did not speak, her daughters 


the sulien stillness of the surface, it subsided instantly, leaving nv} gc: but remember, we must meet no more!’ 


trace behind. 


fancied, by 


: ; , she had 
iher motion, that she had a sort of wandering recollection. She b 


, . : | “* Never!’ cried Adolphus, in a tone that wrung even the heart of | been always sensible of sound, and appeared to feel something like 
*‘dospatient at the ignorance in which he fancied himself studious- | [sabella. 1 


| satisfaction trom that of musie. They thought she now distinguishe¢ 


ly kept, Adolphus wrote a vote to Isabella, who had pever quitted 
Lady Amesfort's poom. Miss ‘Albany merely scratched with a pen- 
cil on the backiof its So geuch beiter, that you may fulfil your. 
original infentinn when you please.’ Montresor was mortified: 
would they, indeed, both let hia go without seeing him? H Miss 
Aibung had but answered his-note in person, and said Lady Ames- 
fort wae ordered to see no one! He read the words over frequently, 
but could not see teemina favourable light. It was, he thouglit, do- 
ing ao unkind thing in an unkind way. Lady Amesfort might 
wct from pradence, for fear of her hasband: but Isabella! why 
was she to be cold and indifferent? He crushed the paper in his 
tend: and, with his spirit more depressed than he had ever yet 
experienced it, he sought the Earl to take bis final leave. 


“* Never!’ solemnly repeated the Countess, with the strength of | the airs, to which she would beat time with any thing in ber hand. 
despair.” “ One evening that De Calmer was leaving the cottage, wilh ( 
Montresor goes to London once again, and becomes acqnainted hepe that Mrs. Moutresor’s recovery was not impossible, and he 
with the family of the Barclays, the various mentbers of whic are | daughter's elmost certain, Emily begged him not to go so soon. her 
emploved to blazon out one or two pretty episodes, and sapport the she had frequently been earnest with him to jeave them early, t ” 
main incidents of the Tale. Lord De Calmer returns ill from his|the honse might be quiet, after her mother had been taken to hee, 
campaign. His friend joins him; and Lord Amesfort also visits the | the request surprised him; ‘but be readily assented, and, establishin: 
sick soldier. Upon the return ot his health, he goes with his uncle | himself in the arm-chair, took opa book with which to ™ hile - e 
to the Castle, and Montresor is left in town, and for some time with- | the time till Emily or Fanny could be released from their attendanc’ 
out tidings of his friend. No letters were directed to him; nnd, to} on their mother. Engrossed with bis book, De Calmer wir ha 
his surprise, shortly afterwards, he is informed that De Calmer was striking 


think of the hour until he was startled by the house-clock thing 
at the time clandestinely living in London. He seeks him out, and!twelve. It was such a contrast to the stillness of every "5 


discovers him a guest in the honse of Mr. Knolls, whoacknowledges arount, that he almost thought it at his ear. The last vibration die 
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e. Te — . seemmenth ome - _ —— , 
and he Ss . Op 86 cas r me . H 2 ; SE Aetiatideas once tide sata’ t addaeteiie eareditecnt Rap ARETE SEO rear rene iaey ll 
letters away, and he took out his watch to see if it was really so late. He | off again ; so that it was long ere his family heard any thing of him was extreme y plain is his person, but had! nothing»stern or tortad 
rly af. thought something flitted past lim: he looked up, and, though he —in eed, they bad almost given him up. ‘ ding about bim; on the contrary, an ot sand bene 
5 fatal. saw nothing, the conviction was still strong upon him, that seme- The first accounts they received were from the Cape of Good volence overcame lis natural ugliness of countenance, in s ite of bis 
nursed thing was near. He snuffed his dim candies, and, getting up, he | Hope ; they informed them lie had been pressed ino H. M Ship grotesqae appearance, which he seemed to have done all in his power 
JASSION looked cautiously round. Nothing was discernible at a distance; L from an Indiaman, on board of which he was serving in the to heighten. Am the hottest day in .he West Indies he wore thick 
t Miss but, as his eye took a narrower circuit, he almost smiled at percei- honourable and lucrative capacity of cook s inate. Tle Was now in worsted stockings and course blue trowers, which no other person 
sraiely ving he had overlooked Emily. She stood close behind him. and | the way to be made a gentleman of, in spiie of himself ; for his fam- could have endured; with a sailor’s jacket, having ne insignié of bis 
1 Who, never had he seen an earthly (orm like that. Ste was robed in loose | ily, exerting themselves in his behalt, got him rated a midshipman rank except the straps on his shoulders, which indi¢ated his right to 
& con. draperies of white, which seemed to hang froin her as though they |on board the sh p into which he was pressed, and his career in the wear epaulets; and | is wizen face, which}was more the colow ef the 
ontre- enshrined only a spirit, aud floated far on the air. Her beautiful | service was as fortunate as his forced entrance into it bad Leen extra- underpart of a toad’s stomach than any humen complexion, was sur- 
hair carelessly gathered up, and entwined with white roses, seemed | ordinary. 4 mounted by an old three-coruered cocked-bat, such as Admiral Ben- 
its fol- searcely more tangible than her figure. De Caliner wellremember-| ‘The service was not then quite the same as it isnow ; naval off- bow might have worn. ‘This was his usual attire, but on great oc- 
r some ed that white garland, tor he had chosen it tor Emily at a very early | ders were not such fine gentlemen as they are at present; but TU casions the Admiral would prevail on him to dress himseit. suitably 
ch he stage of their acquaintance ; he had placed it on her brows, and said, , doubt if they had more honourable devotion to their country’s wel- to bis rank and station; though he was the only person whe had 
or, and that, when he wished to personity innocence, he would paint Moss ‘tare, Be that as it may, the L—— proceeded to the Eas! Indies, aud sufficient influence over the Captain to effect such achange. It was 
lion of Moatresor in that simple head-dress. With a superstitious fecling Will undei went the usual routine oj a mid-hipman’s life. The season evident, on these occasions, that his dignity Was extremly irksome 
her he of anxiety, amounting tu dread, did De Calmer ask himsett, why she | happened to have been uausually sickly, and Chere wasa great want to hin; but he loved and reverericed his brother-in-law, aud «heyed 
, redu. wore the roses now. But he had not courage to give his thoug.ts of officers ou the station, so that Will before lis time was served, him withthe simplicity and deference of a child. Wath other peo- 
Which utterance, and soon they were lost in wonder at ber uae mmon | was appointed acting lieutenant of the ,a small brig mounting ple he was inflexibly obstinate, the more so when most in the wrong; 
r story cheerfulness. She spoke on almost every subject they had ever sixteen nine-pounders, then under orders for the Cape station. Here but his shrewd sense whispered him on this particular occasion, that 
been in the habit of discussing, but with a force of eloquence, arich his usual guod fortune followed him (or he had not been long atthe his own interest required blind obedience and non-resistance to his 
3 Were vein of humour, that her natural difficulties bad hitherto restrained. Cape of Good Hope before the first lieutenant wes taken ill and relative’s will, whom he knew to be kindly disposed towards him. 
uncer- Still De Calmer was uneasy, he watched the deep glow of her obliged to go to the hospital, so that he became commanding officer I have seen him, when escaped from all coutroul, galloping about the 
red full cheek, the restless wanderiny of hereye, until he even fancied some- wheneverthe Captain was absent; and in this state of things the park at the Penn, on an untamed South American horse that nobody 
hance, thing ominous in her luminous smile. It grew late, but she did not. —— proceeded to, I forget the name of the Bay, wh re anumber of else would have mounteu, without saddle, bridle, OF stirrups, dressed 
e€; and seem to heed it; at last, almost starting ashe made her mark the Indiamen were at anchor, to protect them from attack. in tight buckskin pantaloons, in the full heat of a broiling Jamaica 
er over bright. moon-beams shoot long slanting rays through the casement It so happene_ that a French frigate of forty-four guns had been sun; and when reminded that the Admiral might wait bim, he would 
er ear. into the apartment where they sat, she took out a letter, and gave it Jong cruising off the coast ; and coming into the Bay, disguised as an hurry tg his own room to get himself dressed in time, when it would 
specta- {o De Calmer. It was for Isabella Albany.—* Il,” said she, “you Indiamen, in hopes ot taking a few prizes, she anchored in the midst take the utmost exertiou of two of the black servants of the Admi- 
hed to would do mea real services, ard remove a heavy weight offmy mind, of them without beiug aware that there was a man ot war in the ral’s establishment to get him out of his buckskin inexpressibles, 
teared ‘ou will deliver this yourself.” roadstead. Will who hada sort of instinct for discovering an ene- which stuck to him like a wet wash-leather glove from heat and pers- 
) await “<If, replied he, ‘you dislike trusting it to the post, let me, at my, and could tell a Frenchman under any disguise, determined, piration. Nothing could be more ludicrous than this operation, 
roach) least, send my servant. He is deserving of confidence, and it is hard | with a very unusual exertion of prudence to wait until it was dark which bore more resemblance to skinning an eel than to any thing 
ang the to banish me for a letter.’ before he commenced his operations against the intruder. Bya stili [have ever seen. 
ds pro- «- «Have you ever seen me capricious?’ said she, solemnly; ‘and | more strange coincidence, he was left on this occasion entirely (o His brother-in-law’s care was now to enrich him, having placed 
1 who, will you reiuse me the first request | ever made you?’ ‘his own resources: forthe captain was on shore, and the surfran so him in astation which his family consequence required, and his {re- 
started “*No; L will refuse you nothing: but promise me, dearest Emily, tremendously high that it was quite impossible to communicate quent trips tothe Spanish Main fully answered that purpose. But 
yoming when [ return you will grant my request also.’ with him, and still more so for him to have got off had he known fortune was not yet tired of loading him with ber favours: he had 
» dark ; “<When youreturn, my Lord, I shall oppose you nolonger;’ and what was the matter. Will quietly prepared for action, harangued attained rank earlier and more rapidly than most of his brother 
re was she smiled, but it was a terrific smile which did not inspire confi- | his men, whose numbers were greatly reduced by sickness, and, as Officers, riches had actually been put into bis pocket ; but all tis was 
or had dence. ‘Itis bright and clear,’ she said after a shurt pause; ‘ and | soon as it was dark, slipped his cable without the least noise ; and not sufficient—the Admiral died, and he became Commodore and 
his lite you cannot well miss your way. Let us part now and to-morrow / getting athwart-hawse of the frigate within pisto! shot, opened a Commander-in-chief on the West India station! He sincerely la- 
conjec you will begin your journey ?’ most destructive fire of grape and canister on the unfortunate mented his benefactor’s loss, and faithfully reverenced his memory, 
guages, «Do not doubt me,’ answered he ; ‘the sooner I go, the sooner] | Frenchman, who was quite unprepared for such an attack [have and [believe was more sorry for bis death than be could have been 
it biew shall return.’ Emily softly unbarred the cottage door, and stood in | said beiore that Will was as brave asa lion, and itrequired no- for any thing else inthe world. He, however, did not fail to secure 
the mild tremulous light of the moon, looking like the Spirit o! | sinall exertion of bravery to engage so very superior an enemy ; but | his interest on the whole, partly for the sake of the Admiral’s iamily, 
ate ere Peace, tempted for a moment, to alight on earth, while strife and | taking advan:age of his first success, he kept up such an incessant fire end partly for bis own; for he collected «ll the specie he could find 
on her labour slept. on the frigate as left her no time to deliberate, when a report was in the island, and leaving the station to shift for itself, he set sail for 
walked «Do not tempt the night air, my dearest,’ said her lover, ‘Go| made to him that the cartridges were nearly all expended. Here! England, with his precious freight on board, which yielded him an 
on her in, I beseech you, and let me find you as blooming, and somewhat | again his good fortune interposed, and what would have been any | abundant harvest He was greatly blamed for quitting his post ; but 
Oo meet stronger, when I return.’ other body’s ruin proved his advantage ; for by some accident Will ‘Will was a sort of person whe did not much care what any body 
“« We part for long!’ said Emily, in a broken accent, and she | had got a woman on board, of a sort of picbald, half-caste mixture, | thought now that the poor Admiral was no more; end the conduct 
ing her trembled voilently. He supported her, and tried to calm the nervous- | who turned out a perfect Amazon at this pinch, and relieved her gen- | of those left behind showed that they only wanted the same oppor- 
ter?’ ness that seemed to dictate her words. She did not answer; but, | tle officer’s difficulties by converting all the stockingson board into | tunity to do the same thing; for he was no sooner gone than each, 
fainted after a momentary silence, she threw her arms around him, and said | cartridges, which she unremittingly filled with powder with her own | #s they succeeded to the command, set of for different parts of the 
an ice- firmly, ‘God bless you, my love!’ Ile felt the pressure, and, ere | fairhands. Will delighted with this new expedient, looked down | Spanish coast, that inexhaustible [E:] Dorado of the Jamaica station. 
she re- he was quite conscious it was removed, the door was closed and | with admiring approbation on his coadjctres:, seated with a barrel of | Will arrived safely in England, having reelized ebout 20,0001. by 
is soul. he stood alone. He bent his steps homeward, wondering why | gunpowder on one side, and a pile of stockings on the other, filling | freight, prize-money, and his previous successes.in the East. But on 
e€ past! he feit somuch o; pressed. He went to bed; but, if he lost him-! them as (ast as she could ; while he ran about the deck encouraging | shore he was a greater oddity even than at sea. Te had married his 
nfinued self in sleep, it was but to dream of horrors; and he sprung from | his men, rubbing his hands, and calling out, in a voice of thunder, | mother’s housekeeper on his first return to England, so that he hada 
is heatt his restless couch, relieved at the sight of daylight, which again called |“ More stockings, Nan; I say, Nan you t more !”’ home to go to; but as that lady had nothing to recommend her bat 
hed the foraction, He gave directions (or his departure, but it was so oarly | The fire was kept up with such spirit and success, that it was quite | her fat aad good-nature—tor she was as big round as the capstan of 
r heavy he could rouse nu One ; an indistinct sensation of uneasiness rung | impossible forthe Frenchman to resist; the first broadside kiled a\ his own ship—s'.e was not much ¢countenanced by bis temily. Lu@k- 
, often; upon Lim. He pondered on Emily’s words, * We art for long;’| number of his men as it raked the ship “ fore and aft,” and several of | ly, this tender unison was not blessed with any results, and he had 
d never und an unsurmountable desireto see her again, at least to lear of her, | the officers who were seated at supper in the gun-room, were swept! Ho progeny, itis most probable that ‘ais money will go to his bene- 
urged his steps to the cottage. No one was stirring within; no smoke | off before the cloth was removed. Perceiving that the brig had ju- 'factor’s children. ‘The commodore’s good fortune attended him to 
Montre- rose from the chimaeys ; the door was barred as when he left it, and | diciously kept at a sufficient distanceto prevent boarding, ‘here was ' the very last, and he was fortunate enough to die before be had ex- 
prest in the shutters of the parlour windows opea, as or the night before.— i nothing left but to cut and run, and ~ La Preneuse.” of forty-four | perienced any reverses. [fis health had sutfered considerably from 
ier with He looked carelessly in, aud his eye became fascinated to the spot ; | guns was obliged fairly to make off from our little brig of sixteen| hot climates, and bis death was in my opinion an additional piece. of 
e physi: he hoped it was a dreain, but he had not power to look another way, | long-nines, with a terrible Joss in killed and wounded. good fortune, as it saved him from a painful and peevish old age ; and 
‘st hear that hisfears might be dispelled orconfirmed. Stretched on asota,! ‘The noise of the guns brought the Captain and the Governor-gen | he had no resources within himself, having never read any book but 
‘wily he close below the open casement, was the form of Emily. She still) eral of the Cape, who happened at that time to be there, to witness | ‘* Steel’s List” in his life. 
 paintul wore her white roses, but her cheek looked whiter yet ; her brilliant | the action; and nothing could exceed the admiration of the one, and| I do not think it vossible to finda more perfect instance of unve- 
pectinz tresses mocked the dead colour of the brow from which they hung; | the vexation of the other, at not being on board to fight his own ship; | rying good fortune than in this worthy but extraordinary man. One 
he hope her hands were clasped as in prayer, and her head bending on one (although he generously allowed that he could not have done better | sees people possessed of talents, connexion, industry, and exertion, 
f his ine side ; the lower part of ler face was concealed. Rousing himself! himself. So little did Will think he had done any thing at all outof| toiling through a long life to eke out a miserable competency with- 
upon it bya desperate effort, Lord De Calmer forced himself through the | the way, that, in the simplicity and singleness of heart, he was not | out success ; and this man, by sheer luck alone, attained rank, riches 
open window ; for she might sleep, and he did not wish to territy ber | even going to write to the admiralty, when bis messmates and the and power, and all that Is mast, desirabie, at an carly age, and died 
ndden'y sister unnecessarily. [He walked boldly to the couch, he stooped to, master and surgeon actually wrote for him and made him sign it.—| before be had experienced a single reverse. He certainly, when 
so obst- see if she breathed ; he touched ber, she was cold! De Calmer} This exploit excited so much admiration at home, that orders came | once in the road to fortune, did nothing to mar it; but he did nothi 
he pre: staggered to achair: he gazed on her—could this be death 7—He | out to make Will a commander es soon as his time should be expired, | (0 deserve it; he had not even, high feelings or spirit to enjoy it. 
glouiny inight have remained longer in his trance, but Fanny who was seek. | and this proved his first stepping-stone to fortune. Italso gained him | When we do meet with such examples, it almost inclines os to be- 
ing her sister, came in; and whenhe saw her, he uttered a cry, and | the friendship of Governor Dundas, who never failed to show him lieve in predestination, and give up every thing to Providence ; in- 
re is no ‘prung forward to the corpse.” | every attention, and invited bim to all his parties,—a favour which | deed it would be easy to adopt this Tnrkish feeling. if one did not 
wholly The mother’s death followed instantly ; and, after a decent delay, ) Will would very readily have dispensed witb, as he had an invincible | occasionally see instances of virtue, talent, and perseverance meet- 
the apologetic or peniteatial season arrives: Montresor, after years | objection to wearing braces, and I dare say very much preferred | ing their just reward; and whea. we do behold the contrary, it is 
. as sie of travel returns un altered man, and marries Isabella Albany ; and | Nan’s company to Lady Dundas’s. salutary and comfortable for us to believe that these things are in.. 
pu wed lord De Calmer becomes the husband of little Fanny, the sister( Honours, they say. change manners, but Will's remained incor, | teuded for some wise purpose which we cannot comprehend, and 
ot her whose death he had precipitated. | rupiibly the same: he was even constant to Nan as long as he con- | that, if we are not rewarded agcording to our liking in this world, 
rou are, It our extracts do not speak favourably for this work, we do not| tinued on the station ; and observing tiat his brother officers occasion- | We May be in the next; for man is an egregious over-rater of his 
ne—yo"l wish to propitiate our readers by any unauthorized praise. We think | ally sent homethe produce of the East as presents to their friends, | oWn merits. 
‘em—and they are not showy specimens—very clever illustrations | he thought he could not do better than senda little specimen of him- —- 
ing sp" “+ Q very clever and interesting work. ( self, which proved his connexion was not entirely platonic. Accor- PHILOSOPHY OF TIIE TABLE. 
os Lahattiaene | dingly he despatched a little yellow-pelted boy aud girl to his sisters, De Gustronome Fiebheihse ents de-Bain Vierd: Ciabtesiintebale 
nzuisd Qtr ” z Dadi Mcuie aetigem A ave : ,@ Gistronon CNCAIS ; : \ : 
ang SKETCH OF A LATE NAVAL CHARACSER, | ith one of the very fow latiers he was ever known to have written | “it ouematdes Gourmands. vo. 1828. Baris, Charles. 
al m s life, intorming them that * be had sent them two nalural curi- " ’ 
tely: There are people inthe world so constitutionally fortunate that, do! osities, excellent specimens,” in which be must have adopted the Bechet ; London, Treattel & Wurtz. 
for they What they will, they always fall upon their legs like cats. Without{ phraseology he heard onall sides, as he was not much givento be} One of the strongest manifestations of the “march of intellect" 
for yor one grain of talent, without any abilities whatever, without any ex-| facetious. If [ recollect right. these little animats were placed at} which has been exhibited in the present day, is the elevation ot 
De Cu ertions on their part, and almost against their will, they succeed iv| some cheap seminary in Yorkshire, until they could be put appren-| cookery from a simple art, practisedin the kitchen, to an important 
not pily Whatever they undertake ; indeed, in some cases, without underta-| tice to some trade that would enable them (o get their own living.—j scienee, studied in the library. 

“ng any thing, fortune is as it were forced upou them. Captain | A much, wiser method than that which generally falls to the lot of} In every class-of the animal kingdom the liabits of the iadividual 
vovated: Was one of these : he had none ef the advantages. either of man-| the unfortunate offspring of such amours, who are either deserted at} with regard to food, determine bis rank. ‘The brutal sow, wallow- 
rr. The ners.appearance or education: he had got on by sheer good fortune, | their birth or pampered for a few years, and taken out of their sta: | ing in all manner of abominations, devours even her own progeny ; 
pn aw} and shrewd common, sense; he was brave froin iguorance of tear, | tion, until the caprice or economy of their fathers prompts them to} while the delicate and amiable horse turns away with horror from the 
le in Te tnd kind and benevolent from natural gooduess of heart. He had | some alteration in their intentions, when they are turned adrift with-| most delicious dish, the appearance of which implies the sacrifice ot 
t on be! Prevented his friends from bestowing on him any of the advantages | eut a sufficiency to support the false. ideas that have been instilled ‘life. ‘The savage ‘Fartar cooks his beefsteak by means of the animal 
cied, by hy edueation in early lite, by running away from them ; and bad in- | into them, or leit to perish under an accumulated weight of misery | heat on the saddle; while the refined Englishman or Frenchman, 
She bad Culged his aquatic propensities hy commencing his career on board | and neglect. first steeping the precious slices in melted butter searoned with. salt 
meng ike et eptistrynp Of course he was lost,te his family for some time; for; Fortune, however, continued to follow our young captain wher-| and pepper, broilsthem on a gridiron over a smart fire, and then eats 
nguishee Were could have imagined that any human being in the rank of agens|ever he went; and after various ects of bravery, he was actually | them with a sprig of parsley, or a sprinkling of citron juice, or the 
) hand. B man could possibly have selected such a profession from choice ? | made post captain into a line of battle ship by mistake; and after an | pungent par.ng of horse-radish. y 
with une “: Will did not do things like any body else, and God knows to} absence of less than ten years, he returned to England in the com- The history of cookery is the history of !uman intelleet. The an- 
and he what honours he might have risen in the coal-trade, had be not been| mand of the very ship into which he had been pressed from under | cients, our masters in poetry, painting, an: architecture, had the glo- 
on. 3S ‘ccidentally discovered by: his friends, the cook’s table in the Indiaman! ry of adding a fourth to the fine arts—cookery; and the fragments.ot 
rly, the ~ tso happened that two of his sisters were on. a visit to afamilv) Circumstances in the mean time had equally befriended him at|tlieir genius which we liave preserved, or the losses we have sus- 

1 to hee, hn resided on the coast of Kent, andthe whole party were very | home; for, during his absence, one of bis sisters had married an offi- | tained, in Atheneus, Theophrastus, Aristophanes, Eudoxus, Plato, 
rape On b alarmed one evening by a prodigioous uproarin the kitchen. | cer of high consideration and rank, from which circumstance Will | Phericides, Archistratus, Mithecus, Numenias of Heraclea, Hege- 
ile awhy Ba dastily proceeding in a body tolearn the cause of this disturbance, | derived additional conseqnence. On taking his flag, this officer, of | mon, Piiloxenes, and fifty more, if we had breath for the enumere- 
endance al oe the to their great astonishment, found their long tost brother | course, out of consideration to his lady, nominated ber brotlier his| tion, are enough to grieve the Ieart and bumble the pride-of the 
did a i ; ished on the fat cook’s lap, with a can of ale in Lis hand, roar-| flag-captain, and in this capacity he joined us at Jamaica. It was} most philosophical gourmand. Our superiors even in physical res- 

striking ~ out * Tom Bowline,” orsome favourite sea song. Itmay easily | there I first saw Captain ,and amore extraordinary looking | pects, the Greeks had fonr regular meals th the day, while we can, 
ty os all Pr gate did not suffer him to return to his collier, bat did | being I do.not think was ever created. As he was universally al-| master no more than three:—noble hearts! glorious stomachs! But 
tion @ Senn 4 amy J could to inspire him with better teste, and make him | lowed to.be a sort of privileged person, be took no pains whatever, can we justly lay claim to even-three 7’ Cama modern. who dines ai 
consi propensities But allin vain ; Witt hada will of his| to conceal or moderate his defects of either manners orappearance ; | seven or eight, eat anything afterwards, on.the:same day, worthy to 

sven RO persuation could overcome,—an obstinacy of purpose |{he.never cared im the least what he said or did, and every body | be calleda supper? Wefear not. Our latedinner, therefore, may 

i be said to correspond with the digmon or epidotpis of the Greeks. 





which lasted alf hislife, and en this occasion prompted bim to set 











woudered what sort of an animal the Admital had imported. De 














and our breakfast with their acralisma or dianestismos ¢ but for the 


ariston or and the Aesperisma, whet have wetoshow? A 
lanch!—a spoonful of soup, or a cold picking! 


Even in their kitchens and apparatus, the ancients pos- 
sessed as many advantages over vs.as in their scalpiure and architec- 
ture. In the kitchens discovered,at Herculaneum, the fire-place is 
separated fromthe rest of the area, as an altar is ina church. It is 
enshrined ina vast.and, magnificeat vaulted enclosure, where an im- 
amense chimney for boiling, and.a separate one for roasting, proclaim 
the niccty of attention bestowed by the inhabitants on the proprie- 
ties of the gasironemic art... The cooking utensils are of bronze, and 
many of them washed with silver, such asthe gridiron, the cullender, 
the saucepan, &e.. In these deserted altars of tasie and genius, a 
solitary pie was found, balf smothered with lava, in an oven. What 
profound reflections does not this mournful relic give rise to! How 
we pity these for whom it was cooked, and who did not live to eat it! 

The plates, cups, and spoons, indeed, were commonly of bronze, 
a material decidedly inferior for the purpose to our silver and por- 
celain ; but, on the other hand, theelegance of their Etruscan vases, 
crystal carafis and ice-pails, turns the scale completely in their favour. 
No discovery, it is true, has yet been made of forks; but, for our 
part, we shall not, on that account, become an accomplice in the 
idle presumption of certain literati, who speculate on fingers and 
Chinese. chopping-sticks. . 

The meats, however, with which such instruments are intended 

to intromit, these, are the great objects of distinction between the 
ancients and moderns. Here it seeins as if nature herself were in 
league with the genius of those earlier inheritors of the world, 
Whiere are now the Sicilian lampreys, the tunnies of the promontory 
of Raquien, the kids of the isle of Melos, the mules of Simetus, the 
shell-fish of Pelorus, the herrings of Liparus, the radishes of Manti- 
meus, the tarnips of Thebes? And then tor the skill of the profess- 
ors; who im our day shall dress fresh herrings in Bithynia, or turn 
pigs into pigeons, like the cooks of Nicomedes and Trimalcio? Who 
shall compose dishes fit for the god Comus, of the eggs of the pea- 
cock, the liver of the wild boay, the belly of the sow?) Where— 
except, indeed, in the Modern Athens—shall we find such sheep’s 
heads as were exhibited oa the table of Lucullus?) Who is worthy 
to revive the myma, that loved and lost ragout, composed of parsley. 
coriander, vinegar, oil, fennel, honey, and chicken? Where, in 
fine, in the whoie pastry kingdom of the moderns, shall we find the 
enchyton, the diaconion, the ampiphon, the basynias, tue coccara, the 
nectala, the epichyton, the allanites, the creion, the enchrides? And 
what pates are exiant, which we could dare to place in juxtaposition 
with the dibum, the spherita, the craslulum, the crastinionum sicu- 
lum? 

To powder fish with grated cheese, and sprinkle it with vinegar, 











ously on some of his friends on whose politeness and address he can 
depend, for aides-de-camp. 

e must recollect that the most delicate morsel of a roast fowl, 
is held to be the wing ; and thatof a boiled fowl, the leg, particular- 
ly if that leg be white, fat and plump. The “epicure’s bit,” which 
me em not designate more particularly, is the same in France as in 

ngland. 

The “morceaux d’honneur” in a calf’s head are the ears and eyes; 
in a hare or rabit, the tail; ih a turbot, the fins; in a pike or trout, 
the back : and ina carp, the belly. 

Steel must never approach fish. Gold and silver are the only me- 
tals allowed the honour of Carving. 

At dinner when there is no etiquette, itis the Amphitrion who 
pours out the “ coup de milieu,” a small glass of rum, bitters, or Ma- 
deira, which is drank between the first and second course to promote 
digestion ; butin great housesthe lady of the feast performs this cer- 
emony. 

An Ampbitrion should lead the conversation, and bring out his 
guests individually. Heshould even be able ‘o tura his own share 
of the anecdotes te account, for the honour of the feast. ‘“‘ Que more 
tale, madain,” whispered a servant of Madame Scarron, to that ami- 
able and spirituelle lady. “one more, if you please; the roast is not 
quite ready.” 
Madame Sevigne, that ‘at table there siiould be short stories and 
long knives.” 

Every Amphitrion who knows his business must offer three help- 
ings to his guests from the same dish. 

tis vulgar to offer ‘ Bourdeaux, Burgundy, or Champagne :’’ the 
names of the precise territory must be given, as Lafitte, Saint Emi- 
lion, Chateau, Margot, &c.; Beaune, Chambertin, Pommard, &c.; 


d’,&c. The finer wines should never be decanted. Thick crystal 
glasses are an abomination that should have disappeared long ago 
the thinner the glass is, the better will be the degus/ation. 

Atthe dessert there is no carving; every on: helps himself. The 
Champagne is then sent round by the Amphitrion; butif his lady 
deigns to perform this task, the wine acquires a new charm. 

If. Of Guests.—It is unpolite to arrive (oo late. 

It is not good ton to untold the napkin and fasten it to a button- 
hole ; it must be allowed to lie on the knee. 

Soup should always be eaten hot—(we are affraidto translate 
bouillante)—for this is a grand distinction between true and false 
gourmands, 

In eating soup the fork must never be used to assist the spoon. 





would not be ventured on in our degenerate days; neither would 


Immediately after soup the “ coup d’apres”’ is taken. a smali glass 


we serve up fish stuffed with game, small poultry, oysters and other | of unmixed wine. This is the only glass of vin ordinaire which a 


shell-fish, nr offer to our guests game stuffed with fish, eggs, and | true gourmand willdrink. After having made the sacrifice to cus- 


aromatic herbs. 


tom, he will look sharply about him, to see that for the future only 


In the barbarism of the middle ages, these refinements of cookery | the finer wines are placed before him. 


degenerated into coarseness and extravagance. In Germany and Italy 
it was the custom to stuff poultry and game with quails, ortolans, 
and small fish, previously boned and seasoned with spices and aro- 
matic herbs; with these, so prepared, to stuff a whole deer: and with 


up, to, roast all together. 


ry arose from a long sleep of darkness. But in Greece no more, 


long, and much. 


this well-freighted deer to stuff a whole ox; and, after sewing him | 


What comes direct from the Amphitrion must never be refused. 
Every species of ceremony at the table must be practised to the 
detriment of the diner. The great point is to eat warm, decently, 
A sdtittaaied doula never engage in conversation 
till after the ‘ coup de milieu ;”’ but an applauding smile is indispen- 


|sable whenever the Amphitrion says or does a thing meant to be 
With the restoration of learning and civilization, the art of cooke- | 


clever. 
Every gentleman must superintend the plate and glass of the lady 


where even the Illyssus seems to have shrunk aisdainfully away, and | seated next to him; and she on her part must look as amiable and 


where it would now be no very hyperbolical compliment to the 


| grateful as possible. 


When the gentleman has the happiness to sit 


orator to say, that he had “a whole Ilyssus in his throat; on the | between two ladies, the right hand one may engage his attention 
banks of the Tiber no more, where the throne of the Caesars is filled | without affording any pretext to the other to pout. 


by. a dotard priest: but in sunny France, on the borders of the ‘augh- | 


ing Seine, where brave men and beautiful women, wandering over 
a land flowing with claret and champagne, wanted on!y to become 
gourmandes, to perfect their happiness and extend their glory. 

It wus by slow degrees, however, that the art rose in this favoured 
clime to its present eminence. The French treatises on the subject 
which were ful very lately in the hands of the public, sufficiently 
prove that the rise of cookery, like many other magnificent passa- 
ges of history, was reserved for the present age. If the ‘‘ Cuisinier 
Royal,” for instance, of M. Viard, were by any accident to fall into 
the handsof the most ignorant scullion-wench of our own time, 
would she not recoil with horror and alarm from a cannibal 
proposal like the follawing:— Take the bones out of your legs, 
and then put them into boiling water for two minutes; take them 
out and pare them ; put a quarter of a pound of butter into a sauce- 
pan, and then put your legs in; let it boil a little, and then take out 
your legs and,serve them to the company.” Or this:—‘ When 
your feet are hot, bone them, blanch them, coo] them, drain them, 
wipe them, and singe them.” The latter, one would take to be in- 
humanly offered as a remedy for hat tect; and it awakens indigna- 
tion t learn that our feelings have been put to this torture by a mere 
receipe for cooking sheep’s trotters. 

In Gvery view of the subject, we agree with the authors of the 
book before us, ‘ Le Gastronome Francais,” in thinking that its pub- 
lication will form an important, era in the history of science and of 
man. It consists ot a series of literary, critical, historical, and phi- 
losophical dissertations on gastronomy, written with a dignity wor- 
thy of the subject, and evincing the possession in the authors, of 
sound heads and healthy stomaclis. 

It is the latter qualily, that of the stomach, as they well observe, 
whieh fitsa map both for writing and eating well. ‘The apologists 
of simplicity, from the earliest times, have been persons of bad ap- 
petite; and what they would persuade us to be virtue on their parts, 
is simply a defect in organization. 
consists of those who cannot gratify their appetites for want of mo- 
ne and who console themselves by railing at those who can. Of 
this class was Diogenes, who turned cynic. and took to eating cal 
bages, simply because he had no other trade to follow, and nothing 
else to eat. | 

Look also at the moral advantages of the gastronomist. 
man intellect is too close'y connectéd with physical circumstances 
not to pay proper attention to the laws of digestion; and indeed 
the maxim of Rochefoucauld will hardly be disputed by any one 
whose animal machine is in tolerable order, “that good thoughts 
come from the stomach.” “ Cesar,” says our authors, “had no 
dread of well-fed men; with some colour in their face, and an aspect 
announcing convivial frankness and a free digestion: but he did 
hold in dread those wan spectres, with a gloomy brow and au empty 
stomach, whose air proclaims the existence within of two insepara- 
bié'things—evil thoughts ond a bad digestion.” 


Another class of our enemies | 


Things. however, must go on gradually. Politeness is all that is 
permitted curing the first course; he may be gallant at the second, 
and tender at the third ; but even after the champagne has done its 


duty, it is expected that whatever the eyes and tongue may do, the | lour, which with him is almost invariably chesnut. 


| knee will remain neuter. 

| True gourmands always finish their dinner before the dessert. 
, What they eat after the roast is eaten out of mere politeness. 

| If healths are drank, the first should always be “the Ladies,” and 
the second, by the gratitude of the stomach, “the Ampbhitrion.” 
Some diners, however, more gourmets than gourmands, think that 
the latter should be inttoduicdd onty as ahint, when there isno more 
wine on the table. 

It is unpolite to leave dregs in the glass. It is received as a cau- 
tion by the Amphitrion to choose better for the future, either his 
wine or bis company. 

For the guest to told up his napkin when he has done with it, is 
held to be an impertinent tamiliarity. 

The signal for retiring is given by the Amphitrion, after he has 
sent round the ices and liqueuers, punch or bichopp.t ‘The compa- 
ny then rise together, and withdraw to drink coffee; each gentle- 
man offering his hand to his fair neighbour, and discovering, by the 
mere sense of touch, whether it will be worth his while to prose- 
cute his attentions in the drawing-room. 

—Addison did not think his criticism on the Paradise Lost com- 
plete till he had added a paper which he called a “map of the spots 


the Gastronome Francais, without honestly telling our readers that 
even in this able and important work there are some things worthy 
of reprehension. As we have already encroached upon the limits 


ture, they should in these cases have adopted the English spelling. 
To describe at this time of day the national dishes of England as 
“Ross-beef,” and “beef-s-teak,”—not to talk of “rot de bif d’ag- 


avenge. 
Now, we tell our Parisian subscribers once for all, that in English 





and Beer Steax:—and that it is as absurd to talk of “ Lamb roast 


The hn-| beef” as of “a paper book made of pancakes.” 





t A drink made of good old Bordeaux, bitter oranges, roasted be- 
fore the juice is expressed, and plenty ot sngar. 





FAiscellanecous Articies. 


PROTECTION against Damp, Rust. &¢.—Tflinen or woolen cloth be 
immersed in water saturated with quicklime and sulphate of soda, 
| and then carefally dried, delicate steel instruments folded up in it, 





We shall now proceed to give some account ot the actnal state of| even if themselves damp, are effectually preserved from rust or oxi- 
gourmands manners in France. The subject naturally divides itself| dation. The rust of iron is found to contain a carbonate of that 


into two parts—the duties of Amphitrons and the duties of Guests ; 
and in explaining them severally, we shall endeavour to give as clear 
an idea as our space will admit, of the French. 

CODE oF THE TABLE. 


} 


+; metal, and the aqueous particles of “rust” and “damp” are, it is 


proved, decomposed by the contact of iron at all temperatures. and 
| with increased effect at an elevated one ; hence the formation of rust 
or oxidation, &c. It is probable that the caustic lime not merely 





At the same time, he should not forget the maxim of 


buat these names must be preceded by the words vin de, vin du, vin | 


on the sun ;” and neither do we put forth the foregoing account of | ; : , 
, P ae? 2 | some staring on all sides, produced the natural question, “Shall | 
| have the honour to receive your commands?” which was instantly 


| complied with by the usual whine of, ‘‘O Senhor! por amor de Dios. 


afforded us, we shall content ourselves with saying that since the | 


authors have introduced, in some instances, the English nomencla- | : 
, the house and np stairs. 


\T understand that the residents in the upper stories of the house 
| (perhaps six or seven high) have these better sort of beggars coutin' 
neau,” isan insult which another twenty years war could hardly | a ae 
| PERSIAN LEGEND.—In the mountain-pass (on the frontiers © 
| Persinand Assyria) was shown to usa small natural cavern, whit 
the orthographical signs of these admirable things are.’ Roast-Brer, | lion kad made his den, and to which he had dragged many an une! 
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In the Amphitron both the jegislative and executive powers | aga in the case of steel, plate, &e. but also of ~ porta 
rof the table. Paget sa a phat 7 carving and slicing, Ot. as | for the preservation of deeds, &c. whether on aper or pawn) ralne 
assistance in these duties is indispensable, he should have fixed previ- aes P 


These articles, &c. ag | be very well if buried in quick 
lime.—By suspending, by means of a silk, &c. thread finely polisheg 
and magnetised steel bars in lime water, so as to float freely in this 
medium from the point of suspension, it points out an a mirable 
method by which the magnetic virtue may be preserved for an “ 
definite period. A ring of iron, inclining to the “angle of no ay 
traction,” pointed out in Dr. Barlow’s researches, might surround 
the phial, a little glass globe, and the ordinal points be engraved by 
a diamond on a circular line externally. Under these circuinstance, 
poised in an uniform medium of unvarying density, no alm ospheric 
mutations would disturb it, and the finely polished stee! needle 
would be preserved even free from oxidation—the fatal antagonist to 
magnetism.—Monthly Mag. : 
HYDROPHOBIA.—Dr. Hertwig. Professor at the veterinay schoo} 
of Berlin, bas seen in this establishment nearly two hundred mad-dogs 
and has lately published the results of his experience. Male and je. 
male dogs are equally subject to rabies at any time of the yenr: it 
is hardly ever accompanied by the dread of water, nor is foamine at 
the mouth aconstant symptom : at first the dog does not c; rry his 
tail between his legs, nor does he alweys run in a straightlin«, unless 
he ispursued. There are, apparently, two modifications of the dis. 
ease ; the one Dr, Heitwig ealls the acute or flerce, the o: \er the 
chronic or quiet rabies. In the first the dog becomes very res{ivs: 
runs about, flies from his home, and retrrns again ; does no! easily 
forget his master, and even obeys him; afterwards loses his appetite 
eats wood, straw, wool, and other indigestible substances ; o//), 
drinks, and is constipated. ‘The most characteristic sympiom isa 
change in the voice, the tones of which are either higher or lower 
than usual—hoarse, rough, disagreeable, and indicative of distress. 
| The bark is changed into a howl, the dog has an inclination 0 bite, 
, and appears to see flies, as he often snaps at theair. His © sternal 
| appearance is, at first, not changed ; but within a short time, 1 ic eves 
become blood-shot, and are frequently closed for afew seconds ; the 
| skin of the forehead is corrugated ; in the last period the eyes are 
turbid asif covered with sand, and paralysis of the hind-legs always 
occurs before death. The chronic or quiet rabies exhibits the tI. 
lowing symptoms: trom the beginning the lower-jaw hangs down, 
by which the dog is prevented from eating and drinking: the sa'va 
flowstrom the mouth and the tongue 1s stretched out; be canyot 
bite, and seems to be very little disposed to do so; is very tranyuil 
and sad, and seldom howls. In none of the two hundred dogs the 
disease lasted more thanten days.—Grafeu. Walihar’sJourna! 


CHANGES whichttake place in the Domestic Animals of Europe, when 
ae to America—The mammiferons animals transported from 
the Old to the New World are the hog. the sheep. the goat, tie ass. 
the horse, the cow, the dog.—Ist. The Hog.—This animal, in the 
hot valleys of South America, where he wanders whole days in the 
woods, living chiefly upon wild fruits, looses speedily the marks oi 
domestication, and partakes largely of the nature of the wild boar. 
The year 1493 was the date of his first introduction into the 
New World; andnow he is found established from 25 degrees north 
latitude, to 45 degrees south, and every where breeds as ples iful'y 
as in Europe.—2d. The Cow. Animals of this speries appear (0 re- 
quire a considerable quantity of sa/t as a part of their nourish ment. 
When-sualt is placed where they feed, they return punctually to seek 
it; but when this duty is neglected by their masters, the flock dis. 
perses and becomes wild. There is also a difference in the size vi 
the udder, particularly in Columbia, where the milk is not reekoned 
of the same importance as in Europe. 3d The Ass. The Ass suf. 
fers hardly any alteration either in his form or habits. In some pi ices 
where be is overworked. and little cared for, he becomes defurr ed, 
| but no where does he lose his civilization. 4th. The Horse Not 
|so with this animal: he finds chesnuts in the woods. and speedily 
(presents one of the distinctions of wild animals—a sameness of co- 
The amb ° is 
the pace most admired by the Columbians; they accordlingly bread 
up their horses to this mode of motion: and it is no less remarka!ile 
than true, that with the present race the amble is the natural poe. 
| just as the trot is with our’s. 5th. The Dog suffers nochange. (|i 
| The Sheep, in temperate climates, breeds as freely as in Europe, and 
| never shows any inclination to escape from the dominion of man 
\In the warmer plains, they are more difficult of preservation. ‘The 
| wool grows slower ; but if shorn at the proper time, presents nothing 
jremarkable. If onthe other hand, this time is allowed to pass, i' is 
| detached by the shears of nature; and instead of a new crop, grow 
\iag, asic other cases, a short smooth, shining hair presents itself, re- 
isembling that of the goat of the same climate. 7th. The Goal, ai 
‘though with usa mountainer, snits better the low warm valleys ofS 
America, than the more elevated parts of Ihe Cordilleras, The on!y 
| change it undergoes is similar to that of the cow.—London Weekl: 
| Review. 
/A PORTUGUESE BEGGAR.—Two English friends called on me 
one day in Lisbon, and at the same time a third gentleman, well-dress 
ed, hair-powdered, &c. entered the apartment, (which was on (he firs. 
floor.) He remained some time in the room before it was noticed 
‘that neither the visitors nor the visited appeared to own him, eac! 
party waiting for the other to introduce the stranger. ‘This. alter 








po.; this gentleman being neither more nor less than a polite begzar 
who, seeing my friends were Englishmen, had followed them int 
This however is nothing uncommon; an’ 


ally knocking at their doors.—Noles on Lishon. 
ich @ 
passenger as his prey, inspiring such terrer as to put a stop to all jou! 


neying by this route. It happened that two young Koords were 
this period disputing the possession of a Virgin of the Plain, whor 


\they both loved; but, as they lived on the one side of the pass, #"'" 
ithe object of their affections on the other, there was an end putt: 


| their evening interviews. by the intrusion of this destroying lion. 
| was thought too bold an enterprise, even fora lover, to force 1" 
passage alone; but as the object to be attained by such a step ¥" 
equally dear to both, they tor a moment threw aside the jealousy ° 
| rivals, and exchanged reciprocal pledges to stand or fall together '" 
| the attempt. Then arming themselves, and mounting two of the 
| best horses of the country, they vowed, in the presence of their 
| friends, entire and cheerful submission to the will of fate. stated the 
intention of forcing together this interrupted pass, and dragging OY 
ithe lion from his den,—being content, if both should escape ©" 
| truction, that the voice of their beloved should decide on their res: 
| pective claims, and, if one only fell a victim, that the other —e 
have his dying consent to marry her. They sallied forth, and th 


1. Of Amphitrions.—When the guests are sented, the Amphitrion | absorbs any minute quantity of carbonic acid present in the air, by | applauses of their comrades, and in the wish of all that the breve 


will remain standing before his cover, which should be placed in the | damp brought into more immediate contract with the iron or steel, | sould have his reward ; 


middle of the table. 
_He will serve the soap in deep plates, which are piled aroand him 
givingthe first to his right, and the second to his left hand neighbour, 


and so on alternately ; éach guest keeping what he gets, without pas- 
sing the plate. 


| but also absorbs the first portions of present damp; perhaps, too, 

caustic lime may even take up oxygen. The efflorescence sulphate 
! of soda does not attract humidity, but rather casts it off, even its own 
‘water of crystallization. 


It is evident that an envelope of cotton or 
woollen cloth, saturated as described, would not only be a protection 


when one of them was torn in pieces "* 

| the beast, and the other came off triumphant by slaying the anim® 
as he feasted on his companions’s corpse.—Bukingham s travels ¢ 
Assyria and Persia. J . 
MECHANICAL PRAYING—Inthe nearly-allied religions of Buc’ 
Fo, and the Lama of Thibet, a set of prayers are inscribed ona eylinee 
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Le a drum, and at certain times of the day are set in 
te ried tlie trouble of repeatingthem. A Jesuit is reported 
to have discovered a similar short cut to devotion, by repeating let- 
ters of the Alphabet, which he maintained to comprise the possible 
forms of prayer.—Moorcreft's Journey. 

—— 
POLICE. 

Mansion Ifouse.—A Clever Defence.—A man named Myers was 
brought before the Lord Mayor, charged with having been concern- 
quantity of spirits 
which had never paid the duty. : - 

An Excise-officer stated, that he was passing along Fish-street Hill. 


‘and saw the defendant and another man in a cart, which looked like 


a “contraband” vehicle. He looked at the defendant, who was dri- 
ving, whereupon the defendant, who seemed to know his vocation, 
cuddenly dropped the reins, leaped down, and took to his heels as if 
a mad bull wasafter him. His companion leaped down and escaped, 
but the defendant, aftera violent struggle, was apprehended and 
lodged in the Compter. Tn the cart which was thus abandoned there 
were five barrels—three of which were empty, and two containing 
about twelve gallons of spirits, which were together with the horse 
and cart, deposited in the custody of the Board of Excise 

The defendant produced a witness, who, he said, could explain 
the whole matter, and show that the man who escaped, must have 
been the person who was aware that the goods were run goods. 

“ Why, your Worship,” said tbis witness, “ you see as how this 
man that run away was riding along in his cart, when Myers 
and [ were walking; and as I knowed him a long time, he says to me, 
come up, blow you, and take a ride: no says I, I an’t going your 
way, which was towards the Borough, your Worship ; but, says I, 


my friend Myers, who did’nt kouw nothing about him, your Wor- 


ship, will go with you. So he says to Myers, well, come along, 
comrade ; and up Myers got, and so they went off together. So 
vour Worship, you see he knowed nothing aboutthe matter.” (A 


| laugh.) 


The Lorpv Mavor—Aye, that’s a clear case. But what induced 


| you to come here? 


Witness—Why to clear that ere young man (pointing to the de- 
fendant,) what’s as innocent as myself. 
The Lonp Mavorn—What was the name of your iriend, who ran 


| away ?—This puzzled the witness. His name! why I dont know 


exactly Let me see—yet it was; his name was Picklesquirt, your 
Lordship. 

And where is he to be found? asked the Lord Mayor.—Oh, I 
don’t know; [never axed him; but I know him as well as I knows 
any body. 

he Lorov Mayor—With whom does he work? 

Witness—That [ don’t know, your Lordship, but [know he used 
to work with old Lucas, the bargeman. 

The Lorn Mavon—Why that is myself. (Loud Laughter.) 

Witness—Weil, your Lordship, he used to work for you; but 
whether he works for you now] can’t say, or I'm blow’d— 

The Lorp Mavorn—And pray what are you my friend ? 

Witness—A brazier ; | makes brass and copper utensils. 

An Officer (in a stage whisper)—He makes private stills for these 
‘ellows to work with, my Lord. He works for half the private still- 
workers in London. (A laugh.) 

, The Loro Mavor—Oh, you are the still-maker, are you? 

Witness—I don’t remember no such a thing as making private 
tills, my Lord. 

The Lorp Mayor—You don’t remember! Recollect yourself— 
you make stills don’t you ? 

Witness—Not to my knowledge. (Loud laughter.) I work in 
‘ue general line, and I make any thing in the brass line ; but I don’t 
know what you mean by stills. 

prenhane Mayorn—Upon my word you shine in the brass face.— 
saughter.) 

His lordship then asked the defendant how it happened that, as he 
Wasa stranger in the cart, he held the reins, and drove the horse ? 


Why, your Worship, said he, this here was the way, ven I got into | 


rart, says the man, says he, I’m blowed if my hands an’t perished 
with the cold, do you hold the reins while I warm ’em in my breech- 
es pocket. So, my Lord, you see, I took the reins, and he soon af- 
‘erwards, just as T wasa lashing the horse, leaped out all of a sudden, 
ind I leaps out after hiun; but I’m blow’d if I knowed any thing about 
‘he spirits. (Loud laughter.) 
The Lorp Mayor fined the defendant £25. 
~~ 


THE FANCY BALL. 


“ Yon used to talk,’’ said Miss Mac Call, 
* Of flowers, and flames, and Cupid ; 

But now you never talk at all, 

_ You're getting vastly stupid. 

You'd better burn your Blackstone, Sir, 
You never will get through it ; 

There’s a Fancy Ball at Winchester,— 
Do let us take you to it.” 


I made that nighta solemn vow, 
To startle all beholders ; 

L wore white muslin on my brow, 
Green velvet on my shoulders ; 
My trowsers were supremely wide, 
I learn’d to swear “ by Allah ;” 

Istuck a poniard by my side, 
And ealled myself “ Abdallab.” 


Oh'a Fancy Ball’s a strange affair, 
Made up of silks and leathers, 
Light heads, light heels, false hearts, false hair, 
fins, paint, and ostrich feathers : 
Phe dullest Duke in all the town, 
To-night may shine a droll one; 
And rakes, who have not half-a-crown, 
Look royal with a whole one. 


Hail, blest Confusion! bere are met 
All tongues, and times, and faces, 
I he Lancers flirt with Juliet, 
Che Brahmin talks of races; 
And where's your genius, bright Corrinne ’ 
And where your brogue, Sir Lucius? 
And Chinca Ti, you have not seen 
One chapter of Confucius, 


Lo! dandies from Kamschatka flirt 
With beauties from the Wrekin; 
And belles from Berne look very pert 

_ On Mandarins trom Pekin; 

Che Cardinal is bere from Rome, 
The Commandant from Seville: 

And Hamlet’s father from the tomb, 
Aud Faustus from the Devil. 


What mean those laughing Nuns, I pray 
What mean they, Nun or Fairy?” 
I guess they told no beads to-day, 


And sang no Ave Mary ; 





From Mass and Matins, Priest anf Pix, 
Barred door, and window grated, 

I wish all pretty Catholics 
Were thus emancipated. 


Four Seasons come te dance quadrilles, 
With four well-seasoned sailors ; 

And Raleigh taiks of rail-road bills, 
With Timon, prince of railers; 

I find Sir Charles of Aubyn Park 
Equipp’d for a walk to Mecca ; 

And [run away from Joan of Are, 
To romp with sad Rebecca. 


Fair Cleopatria’s very plain, 
Puck halts, and Ariel swaggers ; 
And Cezsar’s murder’d o’er again, 
Though not by Roman daggers: 
Great Charlemagne is four teet high, 
Sad stuff bas Bacon spoken; 
Queen Mary’s waist is all awry, 
Aad Psyche’s nose is broken. 


Our happiest bride, how very odd! 
Is the mourning Isabella, 
And the heaviest tuot that ever trod 
Is the foot of Cinderella; 
Here sad Calista laughs outright, 
There Yorick looks most grave, Sir, 
And a Tempier waves the cross to-night, 
Who never cross’d the wave, Sir. 


And what a Babel is the talk ! 
‘“ The Giraffe’’—* plays the fiddle’ — 
“‘ Macadam’s roads’’—*‘ i hate this chalk” — 
“ Sweet girl” —“ a charming riddle’ — 
‘“‘T’'m nearly drunk with’ —* Epsom salts"— 
“ Yes, separate beds’’—‘‘ such cronies !”’— 
‘Good Heaven! who taught that man to waltz?” — 
‘A pair of Shetland ponies.” 


‘* Lord D——’’—* an enchanting shape’ — 
“* Will move for”’—* Maraschino”— 

“ Pray, Julia, how’s your mother’s ape?” — 
‘“* He died at Navarino!” 

“The gout by Jove is” —“ apple pie’ — 
‘‘Don Miguel !’—“ Tom the tinker” — 

‘‘ His Lordship’s pedigree’s as high 
As ”—** Whipcord, dam by Clinker.” 


‘* Love’s shafts are weak” —“ my chesnut kicks’ —~ 
‘* Heart broken” —* broke the traces” — 

‘“ What say you now of politics?” 
‘‘ Change sides and to your places.’’— 

‘ A five-barred gate’’—“ a precious pearl” — 
“* Grave things may all be punn’d on!" — 

“The Whigs, thank God, are” —* out of curl !"— 
‘+ Her age is’’—* four by London!” 





Thus run the giddy hours away, 
Till morning’s light is beaming, 

And we must goto dream by day 
All we to-night are dreaming ; 

To smile and sigh, tu love and change; 
Oh in our heart’s recesses, 

We dress in fancies quite as strange 


| As these our fancy-dresses. 





- <e~—- 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Anne of Geierstein, or the Maiden of the Mist, in three vols. by the 
Author ot Waverley, is announced among the Northern forthcoming 
publications prefixed to the Tales of a Grandfather. 

In the press, The Narrative of a Tour from the Bank to Barnes, 
by way of Piccadilly, Knightsbridge, &c. and the Countries West 


the Regions East of Kensington, by an Inside Passenger. 





| England is in a forward state. 
| Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizaoeth. 

The Rev. T. Huntingford has in the press, a volume upon the In- 
\ termediate State of the Soul after Death. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Leake isengaged on a complete History of 


‘the Morea. 
Inthe press, an Account of tne Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Exhibitions attached to the Universities ot Oxfordand Cambridge, the 
; Public and Endowed Grammar Schools, Chartered Companies, 
}and Corporate Bodies; giving the Names of the Founders, anda 
Statement of the Qualifications requisite for the respective candi- 
| dates. 
| The Rev. F. Valpy, author ofthe Second Greek Delectus, is 
preparing for publication a Second Latin Delectus, with copious En- 
i glish Notes at the end. It is intended as a Sequel to Dr.Vaipy’s 
| Latin Delectus. 

The Rev. J. Seager, who lately edited Viger on the Idioms of the 
| Greek Language, has in the press Hoogeveen on the Greek Parti- 
| cles, translated into English, and-abridged, for the Use of Schools. 
| It is his intention to publish Bos and Hermann on the same plau.— 
, London, Dec. 1, 1228. ; 


} 


SUMMATD, 


| The total amount of subscriptions to the Duke of York’s monu- 
‘ment is £21,652. 19s. 9d. 

| His Majesty has presented tothe Zoological Society a pair of re- 
| markable dogs, brought from the mountainous parts of Nepaul, 
| abouttwo monthssince. They are of the mastiff breed, having an 
| extremely pendulous lower lip, with singularly small eyes. 








A letter from Paris, dated Nov. 7, says that the Rev. Mr. Colton, 
the author of Lacon, about whose mysterious disappearance so 
ae was said a few years since, is so ill that he is not expected to 

ive. 
| The King of France has conferred the order of the Legion of Ho- 
| nour on Lieutenant Codrington, son of Sir Edward Codrington, for 
| his distinguished bravery at Navarino. On the same day, the order 
was also conferred on Cxsar Moreau Esq. F.R.S., for his able and 
' laborious statistical tables, which he completed in this country—Sun 


The late Mr. Canning, during the time be was Under-Secretary of 
State to Lord Granville, is saidto have written a Comedy in five 
| acts, upon the plan of The School for Scandal, and The Rivals. The 
' original manuscript has long been in the possession of a noble fami- 
ly, nearly allied by marriage to Mr. Canning. 


| A new invention, called papier linge, has recently attracted much 

notice in Paris. It consists of a paper made to resemble damask 
and other linen so closely, that it is impossible without examination 
to detect the difference; and even to the touch the articles made 
from the papier linge are very much like linen. The price is very 
low: a napkin only costs five or six centimes (about a halfpenny); 





of London: with some Account of the Inhabitants and Customs of 


The second volume of Mr. Sharon Turner’s Modern History of 
It will, we are informed, contain the 
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and when they are dirty, they are taken back at balf price. A good- 
sized table-cloth sells for only a franc. em " 
An English lady, on arriving at Calais, on her way to-make the 
nd tour, was surprised and somewhat indignant at being termed. 
or the first time in her life, a foreigner. “ You mistake, madam,” 
said she to the libeller, with some pique, “ it is you who are fo- 
reigners—we are English.” 


Profits of a French Newspaper.--The sale ot the Constitutionnel, e 
Paris daily paper, is 22,000 copies; and the profits to the proprie- 
tors, after paying the editorial and all other expenses, are calculated 
at £28,000 a-year. This paper does not contain one-fifth of the 
quantity of matter contained in the Times: the circulation of the 
latter is less than half that of the Constitutionnel, and its expenses 
very much Foster, but from the number of its advertisements and 
the extent of its sale, it is believed to realize to the proprietors 
nearly $20,000 per annum. 


The Lieutenant-Governorship of Chester has become vacant by 
the death of Lieut. Colonel Coghlan. 


Dr. Person, an eminent physician and chemist, residing in Hano- 
ver square, London, met his death on Sunday week by falling back- 
wards from the top to the bottom of a flight of stairs, by which acci- 
dent the skull was fractured. He was nearly eighty years of age. 


Vocal Music.—Mr. Philipps, the tenor singer, formerly of Drury- 
lane and the English Opera, who has been for some time teaching sing- 
ing in Dublin, is engaged to deliver a Course of Lectures at the Royst 
Institution, the ensuing spring, on an improved system for vocal 
English enunciation and for which he has been honoured with most 
distinguished patronage. 

The Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, after reaping an abun- 
dant harvest, by sharing with Mr. Ducrowin profits arising from 
the performauce of his equestrain troop, is upon the point of opening 
the Theatre for the regular winter season, under the highest patron- 
age. Miss Paton. Miss Foote, Miss Stephens, and Mrs. Waylett, 
are engaged to perform at dillere:t periods; and Mr. Braham, who 
is a great favourite in Dublin, is |\kewise engaged. 

The following pathetic soliloguy we found on the back of a 100). 
note of the national bank, which passed through our hands lately, 
and we are sorry we can add our sympathies to those of our poet on 
the transitory nature of those sublunary enjoyments :— 

“A little while ye ha’e been mine, 
Nae langer can I keep ye; 
I fear ye'll ne’er be mine again, 
Nor ony ither like ye.”—Edinbugh Paper. 


A beautiful thought is contained in the following lines :— 
Epitaph on an Infant. 
He took the cup of lite to sip, 
For bitter “twas to drain; 
He put it meekly from his lip, 
And went io sleep again’ 





Marriage in High Life.—At his seat in Hampshire, on Monday, the 
10th Nov. by the Rev. W. G. Bucknell, the Hon. Wm. Pole Tilney 
Long Wellesley, to Helena, late Mrs. Bligh, third daughter of Col. 
Thomas Paterson, of Upper Sey mour-street, Portman-square. 


The Tale of The Protestant, just published, developes the vindic- 
ltive schemes of the Catholics during their short return to Power in 
thir Kingdom, in the reignof Mary, a period distinguished, perhaps, 
by more startling events than any recorded in our annals. ‘The hbis- 
torical personages of the day are introduced in the Novel, and the 
story is certainly one of unusual interest. 


Books Supplied throughout the Kingdom.—To furnish regular Sup- 
plies of the important and interesting New Publications, British and 
Foreign, is the first objeet of the New Public Subscription Library, 
No. 206, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; and in order te diminish 
the expense of a County Subscription, incurred by the charge for 
carriage, &c. such new Regulations are now for the first time adop- 
ted, that Subscribers inany part of the Kingdom ean receive whatev- 
er quantity of books they may desire, and the total expense will not 
exceed that ofa Town Subscription.—For Catalogues, Terms, &c. 
apply to E. Bull. Librarian of the above. 


Mr. Kean played at Glasgow, on the Ist October, for his son’s be- 
nefit. Mr. Kean played Junius Brutus, and bis son played Titus. 
The receipts of the house were greater than were ever known at 
that theatre. 


Yesterday, about three o’clock, his highness the Prince Esterhazy 
was thrown off bis horse, at the Riding Academy, Regent’s Park, 
and broke both the bones of his left leg. He was immediately car- 
ried home in his carriage, and the medical attendants of the Embas- 
sy, Messrs Bestin and Belinage, were sent for, and Mr. Bestin set his 
Highness’s leg. Sir Astley Cooper also attended in the course of 
the day. The Prince bore the accident andthe surgic@l operation 
with great fortitude, and he was going on last night as well as could 
be expected. 


Itis rumoured in the fashionable circles that Lord Muncaster wil! 
shortly lead to the bymeneal altar the youngest daughter of SirJobn 
Ramsden, Bart., ot Byram, in this county.—Leeds Intelligencer, 


An important and interesting discovery in Biblical Literature has 
been recently obtained, which will excite the attention of the Chris. 
tian and man of letters. It is the Book of Jasher, mentioned in 
| Joshua 80 c. and 2d Samuellc. This ancient work was obtained 
}at an immense expense by Alcurim, the most eminent man of hi- 
time, from the city of Gazan, in Persia, where it appears to have 
been preserved froia the period of the Jews’ return from the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, having been taken by Cyrus into his own country. 

In the town of Birmingham there are twenty-three foundries, and 
but twenty milliners and dress-makers; and though the place con 
tains 100,000 inhabitants, there are only five music shops, whilsi 
there are seven coffin furniture makers, and three manufacturers of 
felon’s irons.— Atheneum. 


Edinburgh Castle.—A singular rusty mark having been, for a long 
time, observed on the face of the rock under that part of the Castle 
which is called Queen Mary's apartments, a person belonging to the 
garrison bad the courage about a twelgemonth ago to descend by 
means ot arope attached to his middle, in order to explore the 
cause of the apparent phenomenon. ‘To his surprise he found that 
the mark had been occasioned by the half of a large canon-ball, 
which was lodged ina cleft of the rock, and from which the rain, of 
course, had washed off the rust. It is conjeetured that this singular 
relic of former times had been shot against the Castle from the bat- 
tery at Herriot’s Hospital, either at the time when the Castle was 
besieged by the Covenanters in 1640, or when it was besieged by 
the Scottish Estates in 1629, for the interest of King William. The 
adventurous discoverer chipped it out of its place, with some difii- 
culty, by means of a hammer, and il is now in the possession of a 
collecter of such curiosities in Edinburgh.—Eve. Post. 

Mr. Claremont no longer forms part of the Covent-garden Com 
pany; but he did not leave on account of any notice from the 
management. He had belonged to the company 35 years; feeling, 
however, that he was no longer competent, satisiactorily to himself, 








to fulfil the duties expected of him, he intimated that, as the charac- 
ter of the ectablishment might suffer by his continued copnexion 
with it, he should retire. Mr. C. has an allowance from the Thea- 
trical Fund, to which he had long subscribed, 
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Mal:imonial Frauds.—A Correspondent of the Times writes as 
follows:—‘ Advertisements for wives.have become very common, 
and I wish your readers to know that they are generally fraudaleat 
attempts to raise the wind, and inserted by very low tellows.—* TI) 
have fost heard of a case where the advertiser described himself to | 
be a gentleman having a permanent situation, &c. The advertiser, 
is in reality a labouring mechanic, earning 30s. per week or less and | 
directed his letters to be sent to a respectable house, where the house- | 
porter has been engaged to take them in. The man himself had to | 
Dorrow the money forthe advertisement, and received a letter irom 
a lady, stating that she had property, &c., in which she requested Y. 
7. to meet her at astated place and time, with a silk handkerchief 
in hishand. Poor Y. Z. with difficulty borrowed the money to buy 
the handkerchief, and met the lady. Avother letter was received 
from a butcher, desiring to have all the letters after Y. Z. had done 
with them, Judging very justly that Y. Z. could not marry more than 
one woman. ne letter Y. Z. received was a trick, and Y. Z. got 
introduced among a party of fellows, who treated him with such a_ 
salutation of kicks and bhootings, that he was glad to make friends | 
with his legs. Several other workmen have been pawning their things | 
to adveftise and to rig themselves out as gentlemen.” X. U. V. E.| 

Advantages of Devotion.—Mr Samuel Rees, a commercial travel- | 
ler, on retiring to bed on Saturday evening, at Bedford, Eng. was 
about to kneel forthe purpose of offering up his prayer, ~ he 
perceived the leg of a man protruding from ander the bed. Mr. 
Rees immediately caused the fellow to be secured, and on the next 
morning, he was sentenced to the tread-iill for three months. The 
discovery was fortunate. as Mr. Rees had cash in his pocket to the 
amount of £130, which in all propability would have changed pock- 
ets before morning 


There is, at present, in a quarry in Scotland, a stone which is esti- 
mated to be of the enormous weight of 15,Q00 tons ; its length being 
upwards of 136 feet. 


: Dis atches were received this marning at the Colonial-Office, 
irom Sierra Leone. The Lieutenant-Governor, Licutenant-Colonel 
Lumley, died on the 2d of Augusi.—Nov. 10.” 


Brussels, Nov. 24.—We hee received from Dresden the news of 
the death of her Majesty Maria Amelia Augusta, Dowager Queen 
of Saxony, en the 15t inst. She was sister to the late King of Ba- 
varia, and widow of King Frederick of Saxony. Her Majesty was 
iu her 77th year, oeing born on the 10th of May, 1752. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 58. 
Admiralty Office, Nov. 28. 

Mxtract of a Letter from Captain Lyons, of his Majesty's ship Blonde, 
to Vice Admiral Sir Pulleney Malcolm, K.C.B., Commander-in- 
Chief of his Majesty’s squadron in the Mediterrancan, dated off 
Morea Castle, Oct. 30, 1828. 

In obeying your order to act in concert with the Senior Officer of 
his Most Christian Majesiy’s ships, | have wad the good fortune of 
finding myself associated with those distinguished officers Captains 
Mauduit Duplessis, of La Dnchesse de Berri; Uugon of L’ Armide ; 
and Villeneuve, of La Didon; and in detailing the proceedings of 
the Blonde, I at the same time describe those of the French frigates, 
for I assure vou, that throughout an arduous service ot twelve days 
and nights, in very uutavourable weather, the most pericct concert 
and hearty co-operatiou have bee invariably manifested. 

On the 18th inst. General Schneider expressed a wish that four 
eighteen-pounders should be landed from each ship ; and in less than 
four hours they were on shore; with all their *ppointments, the diffi- 
culties occasioned by the surf on the beach being overcome by the 
{ine spirit which animated all, French and English being in the water 
mutually assisting eachother. Ia this operation, the zeal and intelli- 
gence Lieut. Saumarez Brock were very conspicuous, 

On the 20th inst. Lieutenants Luckratt and Dacres ; Messrs. Mock- 
ler, Hay, Blair,and Austen, Mates; and Messrs. de Saumarez, Ken- 
nedy. Hawkins, and Dor, Midshipmen, landed with a party of sea- 
men,and commenced making the batteri-s, under the direction of 
the French Officers of Engineers and Artillery. 

At nine o’clock on the 22d, the battery opened its fire on Morea 
Castle, and in a few hours silenced the guns opposed to it ; but as the 
army advanced in their reproaches to the breaching battery, the 
Castle opened fresh guns, which rendered it necessary for the marine 
battery to fire, at intervals, for eight days and nights. 

Last evening, the guns of the frigates, with two twenty-four-poun- 
ders, which Admiral de Rigny landed from the Conguerant on his ar- 
vival, and such of the battering train as the weather enabled us to 
disembark, were fairly established in the two breaching batteries, 
named by General Maison, Charles X, and George LV. the French 
and English guns being promiscuously placed in each; and at day- 


‘ight this morning, together with the mortar battery and the AZna| 


»omb, opened such a tremendous fire on the castle as to produce, in 
four hours, an unconditional surrender. 

Tam sure you will be glad to find, that the zeal and professional 
‘alent exhibited by Capt. Lushiugtan, his officers, and ship's compa- 
ny, have excited the admiration of all, 

‘The ina was worked up in the night, under reefed courses and 
close reefed topsails, anchored, and sprung with such precision with- 
in eight hundred yards of the Castle, as to enable that intelligent 
officer, Lieut. Logan, of the Royal Marine Artillery, to throw 102 
shells into the Castle, only the first four going too tar. Capt. Lush- 
Sagton assures me, that he received the most valuable assistance 
trom Lieut. Walker. 


Windsor Castle, Nor. 24, 1823.—This day the Chevalier de Zea 
Hermudez, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary trom 
his Catholic Majesty ; and James Barbour, Esq. Envoy Extraordina- 
ry and Minister Plenipotentiary trom the United States of America, 
had their first private audiences of bis Majesty, to deliver their ¢re- 
dentials; to which audiences they were respectively introduced by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, his Majesty's Principal Secretary of Stale for 
Foreign Affairs, and conducted by Sir Robt. Chester, Knt., Master 
of the Ceremonies. 

The King was this dey pleased to confer the honoar of Khight- 
hood upon the Hon. Robert Cavendish Spencer, a Captain in the 


toyal Navy, as Knight Commander of the Royal [lanoverian Guel- 
phie Order. 


Foreign Office, Oct. 21, 1828.—The King has been graciosly pleas- 
ed to nominate and appoint John Henry Lance, Esq. to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissary Judge, in the room of Christoplier Edward Le 
Froy, Esq.; and Campbell James Dalrymple, Esq. to be his Majes- 
ty’s Commissiuner of Arbitration, in the room of John Henry Lance, 
Esq. to the Mixed British and Netherland Commission established 
at Surinam, under the Treaty concluded on the 4th of May, 1818, 
between his Majesty and the King of the Netherlands, for the pre- 
vention of illegal traffic in Slaves, and pursuant to the Act of Par- 
liament passed for carrying that Treaty into effect. 


(CIRCULAR.) War- Office, Oct. 22. 
Sir—I have the Secretary at War’s instruction to transmit to eve- 


ry officer receiving either reduced or retired allowance a form of the | 


accompanying description, requiring him to insert therein full par- 
ticulars of his services and sityation, and [ am accordingly directed 
to desire that you will fill up and return to me the inclosed form, as 
dar as regards your own case carefully observing to insert the several 
particulars required in the respective columps. 


Any officer omitting to furnish the information required, will 






thenticity of any affidavits which may be received in his name at 
the Army Pay Office; in such case therefore, the issue of his redu- 
ced allowance will be suspended, until he shall satisfactorily explain 
his silence by the transmission of the returns.—I am, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, L. Sutivay. 


——— 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-offce, Dec. 1, 1823.—7th Regiment of Ft.—Lieut. Hon. 8. 
May to be Adjt., v. Orr, who resigns the Adjtcy only, dated Nov. 20, 
1828. 18th Regt.—H. St. J. Mildway, geni., to by Ensign, by pur. 
\. White, who retires dated Nov. 20 1818. 11th. Regt.—Capt. J. 
Robinson, from the h-p , to be Capt., v. A. Smith, who exes., receiv- 
ing the difference, dated Nov. 20th, 1828. 70th Regt.—Lient. G. B. 
Matthew, from the Rifle Brig., to be Lieut., v. Egeton, who exes., 
dated, Nov. 26, J825. 77th Regt.—Lieut-Col. G, P, Bradshaw, 
from the h-p., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Maclaine, deceased, dated Nov. 
20,1828, 88th Regt—Captain G. J. Crosbie, from the h.-p.. to be 
Capt... T. Baynes, who excs., receiving the difference, dated Nov. 
20. 1828. Rifle Brig —Lieut. C. Du Pre Egerton, from the 70th 
Ft., to be Lieut,, v. Matthew, who excs., dated Nov. 26, 1828. 

Garrison.—Gen G. Moncrieff to be Governor of Carrickfergus, v. 
Gen. Lir B Leighton, deceased, dated Nov. 20, 1823. 


REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. 
Mexico, December 10th, 1828. 

When Gen. Santa Ana first declared himself, it was generally 
thought arash step on his part, and that as soon as the troops sent 
from here should reach his head quarters at Perote, the insurrection 
would at once be put down; but such has been the apathy of the 
Government, that the measures which they adopted were far from 
producing the desired effect. Afiera delay of several days, Gen, 
Rincon was sent at the head of (I think) 3000 men, to take the cas- 
tle of Perote, which was then occupied by about as many hundred 
men, headed by Santa Ana. But the General, instead of proceed- 
ing at once to an assault, or to surround the castle so as to cut off its 
supplies of provisions, encamped in its vicinity, and after humbug- 
ging there for several weeks, during which time Santa Ana’s party 
made several sorties, they allowed him to retreat to Huajaca with 
his forces, where, being reinforced, he turned back upon his pur- 
suers and gave them a good drubbing, avuibilating their van-guard, 
after which he re-entered the city and fortified himself in the con- 
vent of Santo Domingo. 

Things were at this crisis when the news that Acapuloo had de- 
claredin favour of Santa Ana and Guerrero. I presume you know 
that Gen. Guerrero is or rather was ile unsuccessful candidate for 
the Presidency, and that it was to annu! the election ot Pedraza and 
ensure that of Guerrero that Santa Ana revolted. 

While all this was going on, and several chieftains in various parts 
of the country declared themselves in favour of Guerrero, his par- 
ty, (in other words called the Yorkino party,) in this city and state 
remeined very quiet, but as the sequel will prove, not inactive. 

On Sunday evening, 30th ult., on a gun being fired at 10 in the 
evening, a signal previously agreed upon, the civic corps, consisting 
of two regiments, one of which had been disarmed a few days pre- 
vious, as suspicious, left their quarters and proceeded to the old In- 
quisition, now used as a prison, with the in'ention to release the pri- 
soners, but finding that the guards were apprised of their intention 
and were in a state of defence, tuey abandoned their plan, and 
marched to incorporate themse!ves with the artillery corps which 
was quartered in the Quarlel de la Cordala, situated at the west end 
of the town; from this place part of the troops marched to the 
citadel, whose gates were thrown open to them, and they there 
hoisted their flag, which was no other than the national flag, having 
first torn from it the green part.—The national flag is green neat to 
the staff, white in the centre, and red at ihe extremity; the red rep- 
resenting independence, the white religion, and the green union.— 
| On the folluwing day a flag of truce was sent to them, desiring them 

to surrender, which they of course refused. ‘The Government only 
‘had between two and three hundred men, about the same number 
of the most trusty having left town three deys before, to escort a 
conducto of money tothe coast. ‘This number not being suficiert 
to dislodge the revolutionists, they kept themselves ou the defensive. 
The few pieces of cannon which they had left, were planted at the 
| entrance of the street leading to the Palace square, aida trusty tew 
were stationed in the towers of the Cathedral, it being a command- 
ing point. In the afternoon both partes were considerably reiufor- 
ced. ‘Thisday passed over without any firing on either side. On 
Tuesday morning, abou! 9, when the prisoners in the Inquisition 
were brought out of their dungeons to sun in the yard, they availed 
themselves of the moment when the door of the guard room was 
opened, and rushed in ex masse, scizing upou the arms which were 
there, and thence rushed iuto the streets, intending to join the revo- 
lutionis's; but they were soon pursued and fired upon; on finding 
which, they entered a house, and barricading the door, they station- 
ed themselves on the azolea, (a flat roof, with a wall round it like a 
breast work or parapet,) from which they fired on their pursuers. 
However, after ashort defence, during which five of them were 
killed, they were re-taken to prison. About an hour after this, the 
insurgents having placed their cxnuon in the streets which led to fhe 
Palace, opened their fire upon it, which was cordially returned by 
the pieces in the Palace square. ‘I'be Infantry made a sortie from 
the Palace, and engaged the revolutionists in the Alamada, (a beau- 
tiful public walk at the west end of the town). ‘The cannonading 
and volleys of musketry were kept up, incessantly, until Gin the eve 
ning. At7 the next morning, the firingre-commenced, and continu- 
ed all day with various successes to the detached parties engaged. 
During the day a proclamation was issued by the besiegers, whose 
| principal points were the auuliing the clection of Pedraza to put 
Guerrero in his place, and the toial and unconditional expulsion of 
allthe Guchupines—(this word isa corruption of Gazopin, a term 
| applied to the Spaniards atthe time of their conquests by the origi- 
| nal Mexicans, and meant those who reb us.) On Thursday, both par- 
ties had greatly iucreased in numbers, the besieged amounting to 
about 2900, and the besiegers to more than 3000—this day some 
shells were thrown into the Convent of San Francisco, a strong point 
held by Government troops, which caused its surrender; some say 
that the officer gave it up, while others say that he was tied hand and 
foot by his own men and delivered over. About noon, finding that 
most of the troops had passed over to the besiegers after having 
bravely fought for the besieged, a white flag was hoisted at the Pal- 
ace, and the firing ceased—bat, alas! something far more dreadful 
commenced—the sacking of the town!!! The rabble first com- 
menced it, and directing themselves to the Parean, a place where 
they knew there was mucli to plander, and little to fear from their 
resistance. (The Parean isa large sqnare or block, which is cut up 
in many narrow streets, and is filled with retail sLops, principally 
dry goods—the amount. plundered in this place is estimated at 10 
millions of dollars!) When the troops entered, they drove off the 
rabble, and commencéd on theirown account. This kept them em- 
ployed all the afternoon and evening; and they wished to continue 
their lucrative employment next morning, but were checked at 
once. No foreign commercial houses were entered except a Mr. 











whish fronts the Purean, and which met with its sad fate. 


Uhde’s,a friend of mine, a German, who fortunately did not lose 
}moch—his house is near the centre of attraction, in a sort of arcade 
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meastire has been adopted to restore tranquility. The only Change 
which has been made in the Ministry is the Minister of war: Pe. 
draza having decamped, Guerrero fills his seat, us Minister of war 
and he will probably that of President. Some apprehend a reactioy’ 
but fam of a different opinion, founded on the very superior fore, 
of the present Government. 

Every thing is quiet now, and I hope and trust that it will remain 
so, at least in the capital, which has never before, since the conquest 
been insulted with the roaring ot hostile cannon.—WN. Y. Courier, | 


Extract of another Letter. 

On Thursday morning, the * hurly burly” again recommenced 
and continued pretty smartly until 10 o’clock A. M. when trom some 
cause or other, the firing ceased all at once, and after some parley 
most of the government troops that had been engaged, went over {c 
the other side. At noon, the storm broke out again, with increased 
fury, the insurgents having advanced their cannon half way to the 
palace, and from behind a breast work of bags of dirt, played smartly 
upon it. ‘The government cannon gave back ball for ball fur some 
little time, but the opponents continuing to advance with the wa; 
cry of “ Viva Guerrero” and “al parian,” the government troops 
gave up the contest, and the palace was svon after entered by the in. 
snrgents in triumph. 

The victory was hardly achieved before the soldiery, aided by a 
mob of “ Leperos,” the very scum and dregs of the population, broke 
into the Parain, a sort of bazaar or collection of stores aud shops of 
all kinds. and a scene of plunder and destr ction ensued that is be. 
yond my poor abilities to describe. The building was also set oy 
fire, but soon after extinguished without much damage. Out of be. 
tween 169 and 170 shops, but 22 were left unsacked—ihe loss in 
merchandise and specie being estimated at rising two millions oj 
dollars. Not satified with the spoils of the Parian, the mob also 
sacked several of the neighbouring warehouses, and a collection of 
small shops or booths, situated against the walls ard pillars of the 
arcade called “ Los portales de los Mercaderos,’ were all brokex 
open and completely pillaged. Other parts of the town shared the 
same fate; and as resistance was in some instances made by the 
occupants of the houses broken into, inurder was added to rapine, 
as if to increase the horrors of a civil war. 

On Friday evening, thanks to some foreign officers amongst the 
conquerors, the pillage ceased, and since that time every thing has 
remained pretty quiet, altnough the stores are still kept closed, busi- 
ness of all kinds having been at a stand since last Saturday, and 
great distrust of the security of property still existing amongst thos 
who have any thing to lose.—J®. 





Died, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 8th inst., after a short 
illness, Harriett Anna, third dauzhter of the late Hon. Thoma: 
Cochran. 


We have much regret in announcing the death, by consumption, 
at Havana, of Miss Emilia Drake, eldest daughter of James Drake 
Esq. of that city ; which melancholy event took place on 17th ult to 
the inexpressible grief of her numerous friends and relations. Thi: 
amiable young lady thus prematurely cut off in the 24th year of ber 
existence is affectionately remembered by a large circle of friends 
in this city, where she recently passed some time, and who will 
always holdinthe greatest esteem the recollection of her manj 
virtues. 


(>? Exchange at New York on London 7 1-227 3-4 per cent. 








Uae «Lb BLOW, 


___ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 1829. 





The Caledonia arrived on Tuesday from Liverpool, bringing vu: 
papers one day later, but they contain nothing that adds to our pre- 
vious political intelligence. 





The most important political intelligence of the week has reach 
edus trom the Republic of Mexico. A revolution has broken ov' 
in that country, attended with all the horrors of civil war, murder 
and pillage. A general battle has been fought in the streets of the 
capital between the two coutending factions, in which the Govern 
ment army was defeated and dispersed, and the city sacked by its 
pretended deliverers and the mob who joined them. The people who 
perpetrated these outrages -wh9 tove down aad iasatted the British 
flag—who cempelled every foreign public fuactioaary, except Mr 
Poinsett, to flee from the city for safety—und who selveted the store 
and the persons of foreign merchauts for their victims, are friend: 
of law, right, and purity of election. They, torsooth, because ¢ 
majority of the States have elected a personto the presidency hoe 
ing a situation in the Government, have denounced the governmel 
and overthrown it, coasummating the act with robbery and blood. 
shed. ‘This is done in the name of liberty and the peuple. “0 
Liberty, what crimes are comitted in thy name.” 

We are entirely without any official documents to form a jade: 
ment upon. A multitude of private letters, however, have been t& 
ceived and published inthe daily papers, one of which, remarkable 
for its clearness an apparent impartiality, we have given place to, 
It is evident that this rebellion has been planued and executed by 
two military intriguers, St. Anaand Guerero—the former, the mov 
open and daring, haying been in arms against the Government ws 
some time past; the latter desirous of elevating himself to the hea? 
of the nation in the capacity of president—and having failed in tha 
object by the fair and lawful elections of the Slates, now appear yr 

the midst of a band of ruffians, to usurp by violence what he cou 
not obtain by justice. P 

The state of the case is briefly this.—Victoria, a distinguished pat 
siot and suldier of the revolution, isuow President; inthe areal 
of his successor two candidates appeared—Gunerero, the militar; 
chief just mentioned, and Pedraza, the Secretary. of War to 4 
Government now destroyed. Pedraza was duly elected, and 7 w 
be inducted to office in April next. Guerero’s party have 0 - 
mean time arisen, and by force put him at the head of the countt) 
What the result may be cannot now be known. as it is impossible 
‘to ascertain the sentiments in the remote provinces of the - 
public. It is affirmed, in some of the letters, that Victoria — 
the cause of the rebels, and remains in Mexico exercising the - 
of President, having filled up the vacancies created by those ’ " 
found it necessary to seek safety in Night, from the eT 
Guerero. The remarkable imbecelity displayed by the ware 
ment in regard to the revolt of St. Ana would seem to favour t ; 
latter opinion ; for all accounts agree in stating that St. Ana oe Al 
have been in the outset easily crushed; yet the officer sent agat's 
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being an energetic soldier must have been aware of the fem ws 
of Rircon, and shouid have superceded him. Treachery, then, 
would seem to have existed inthe Government itself, and that too 
f its chict. 

on ab Giegrebert and people of the southern republics seem, 
either too ignorant to perceive the blessings of freedom, or too cor 
ruptto exercise it. One feels then not always sorry when we hear 
of the power being exercise bya man ot energy, even at the ex- 
pense of some portion ot those privileges which these people know 
not how to value —as in the case of Bolivar and Colombia. itts at- 
temptedto be shown that the outrages committed aiter the expulsion of 
the Goverument troops from the city ot Mexico were perpetrated by 
the mob; but, inreiutation of this, ail the letters or nearly all, say that 
the soldiers joined the mob, but were after a time called off by the fo- 
reign officers who commandedthem. ‘lhe Government -oldiers in 
the capital were fairly seduced by Guerrero; and it is not often that 
rs are won overfrom a government which has power to pay | 
them. The conclusion then, is, that among other inducements held 
out, pillage was one, and in that r-spect Guerrere kept his word, and 
with some address too; for it seems that foreigners, and particularly 
the obnoxious old Spanierds were the victims of their blood thirsty 
rapacity. We shal! see how far foreign Governments will put up 
with these outrages on their subjects. The wisest thing that can be 
done by the usurping Government, is to reimburse the foreign suf- 
ferers for their losses at once. 


ee 
FASHIONABLE LITERATURE. 
Our readers will be glad to learn that the beautiful novel of Zillah 


—from which we have given some highly favourable extracts, illus- 
trating, in the most interesting manner, the state of society in an- 
cient Rome in its days of splendour—has just been published in this 
city by Messrs. J. & J Harper. The same publishers also announce 
as in their press the following works:— 

“ Tales of the Great St. Bernard,” said to be from the pen of the 
author of Salathiel, the Rev. Geo. Croly. One of those tales, The 
Woes of Wealth, will be found on the first page of this dey’s im- 
pression. Also— 

“ Trials of Life,” by the author of De Lisle; an able and inte- 
resting analysis of which we likewise publish to-day. Also— 

« The Protestant,” by the author of “ De Foiz,” “ The Man of Ton 
Lives,” “Life in India,” “ Nollekins and his Times,” and the ‘“ Lite- 
rary Remains” of the late Henry Neele, autior of that delightful com” 
bination of fact and ficton—** The Romance of History.” 

But the most popular -vork announced is “ The Disowned, by the 
authorof Pelham,” which will be out in a few days. The great 
success of Peiham, and the high reputation it has acquired for its 
author, increased our curiosity to peruse its successor. We have 
examined several portions of the Disowned, and find it fully equal 
in plot, character, and description, to Pelham; and vastly more 
philosophic and reflecting. It is by far the most intellectual fiction 
that we have seen fora long time; and in it may be found some of 
the finest maxims, and from it may be drawn some of the best mo- 
rals forthe guidance of the human heart. We sclect from it the 
following beautiful, highly wrought, and pathetic scene, which has 
not yet been in print in the numerous newspaper extracts which 
have been published. The novel itself, it should be premised, con- 
sists of two tales, interwoven witheach other, however, without in- 
jury to either. The first is rather elaborate in its plot and details, 
butthe second is much simpler in its structure. 

It is that of two lovers, driven by persecution into an imprv- 
dent marriage, and reduced afterwards by fraud and malice 
to the barest poverty. Reginald Mordaunt, the husband, a splen- 
did and splendidly drawn character, is tempted in his poverty 
to crime, by the repeated arts of a wretch called Cranford, but no- 
bly resists them all. He learns that he is restored to vpulence, at the 
moment his long suffering and incomparable wife expires from the | 
etfect of protracted misery and famine. He survives her, a man 
broken-hearted but forthe aids of philosophy, some years, but is at 
- assassinated by Wolfe, who mistakes his person for that of the 
Prime Minister of the day. We cannot better develope the grand 
Saracter of Mordaant, than by the following extract. The time is 
‘hortly after his loss of fortune : 

Tabie ee “ mt. soaks had tolled the second hour of morning. 
tere mata writer, whose ucubrations, then obscure and unknoet’, 
were destined years afterwards to ethan the eapatad tio ‘of the 
crowd, and deeper homa > of he whes The ihoempaldaen ~ ” 
Which isslow in winning its way to opular ~ 2em: the : we "- 

4 j popular esteem: the result of 


which they tell in thin but ygracefal Waves Partly owing perhaps to 
the wa ing light of the single lamp, and the lateness of the hour, 
his cheek seemed veryp.le, and the complete, though contemplative 
rest of the features partook greatly of the quiet of habitual sadness, 
and alittle of the languor ot shaken health; yet the expression, 
despite of the proud cast of the brow and profile, was rather benevo- 
lent than stern, or dark in its pensivéness, and the lines spoke more 
of the wear and harrow of deep thought, than of the inroads of ill- 
regulated passion. 

“There was a slight tap at {:e door—the latch was raised, and the 
original of the picture we have described entered the apartment. 


taken: the round elastic figure had lost much ot its youth and fresh- 
ness; the step, though light, was languid, and in the centre of the 
fair, smooth cheek, which was a little sunken, burned one deep 


the most deadly and deceitful of our national maladies: yet stili the 

form and countenance were eminently interesting and lovely; and, 

though the bloom was gone forever, the beauty which not even 

death could wholly have despoiled, remained to triumph over de- 

bility, misfortune, and disease. 

‘ “She approached the student, and laid her hand upon his shoul- 
er— 

* * Dearest!’ said he, tenderly yet reproachfully, ‘ yet up, and the 
hour so late, and yoursel! so weak? Fie, I must learn to scold you. 

“*And how.’ answered the intruder, ‘how could I sleep or rest 
while you are consuining your very life in those thankless labours ?’ 

* «By which,’ interrupied the writer, with a faint smile, ‘ we 
glean our scanty subsisience.’ 

“ *Ves,’ said the wite (.or she held that relation to the student.) 
and the tears stood ia her eyes, ‘ know well that every morsel ot 
bread, every drop of water is wrung from your very heart's blood, 
and {—f am the canse ot all; but surely you exert yourself too 
much, more than can be requisite. The night damps, this sickly 
and chilling air, heavy with the rank vapours of the coming morn- 
ing, are not suited to thouglits and toils which are alone sufficient to 
sear your mind and exhaust your strength. Come, my own love, to 
bed: and yet, first, come and look spon our child, how sound she 
sleeps! [ have leant over her ior the last hour, and tried to fancy it 
was you whom I watche:, for she has learnt already your smile, 
and has it even when she -!ceps.’ 

«+ She has canse to smi.e,’ said the husband, bitterly. 

“ «She has, for she is yours! and even in poverty and humble 
hopes, that is aninh-ritance which may well teach her pride and 
joy. Come, love, the air is keen, and the damp rises to your fore- 
head—yet stay, till I have kissed it away.’ 

“ «My own love,’ said the student, as he rose and wound bis arm 
round the slender waist of bis wife: ‘wrap your shaw! closer over 
your bosom, and jet us look for one instant upon the night. I can- 
not sleep till [ have slaked the fever of my blood: the air hath 
nothing of coldness in its breath to me.’ 

“And they walked to the window and looked forth. All was 
hushed and still in the narrow street; the cold grey clouds were hur- 
rying fast along the sky, and the stars, weak and waning in their 
light, gleamed forth at rare intervals upon the mate city, like the 
expiring watch-lamps of the dead , 

“ They leaned out and spoke not; but, when they looked above 
upon the melancholy heaveus, they drew nearer to each other, as if 
it were their natural instinct to doso, whenever the world without 
seemed discouraging and sad. 

“ At length the student broke the silence; but bis thoughis, which 
were wandering and disjointed, were breathed less to her than 
vaguely and ueconsciously to himself. ‘Morn breaks—another and 
another '!—day upon day !—while we dreg on our load like the blind 
beast which knows not when the burthen shall be cast off, and the 
hour of rest be come.’ 

“The woman pressed his hand to her bosom, but made no rejoin- 
der—she knew his mood—and the student continued. 

« ¢ And so life frets itself away! Four years have passed over 
our seclusion—four years! a great segment in the little circle of our 
mortality; and of those years what day bas pleasure won from la- 
bour, or what night has sleep snatched wholly from the lamp? 
Weaker than the miser, the insatiable and restless mind traverses 
from east to west; and, from the nooks, and corners, and crevices 
of earth, collects, fragment by fragment, grain by grain, atom by 
atom, the riches which it gathers to its coffers—for what ?— 
to starve amidst the plenty! The fantasies of the imaginatiun 
being a ready and substantial return; not so the treasures of thought. 
Better that I had renounced the soul's labour for that of its harder 
trame—better that I had ‘ sweatedin the eye of Pheebus,’ than ‘ eat 
my heart with crosses and with cares,’—seeking truth and wanting 
bread—-adding to the indigence of poverty its humiliation ;—wroth 


soldie 





meagre knowledge the product of lavish thought, and of the hard 
hours for which health, and sleep, and spirit have been exchanged ; 
—sharing the lot of those who weuld enchant the old serpent of 


whom, in our fond hopes and aspirations, we trasted to give light 
and freedom ;—seeing the slavish judgments we would have redeem. | 
ed from error, clashing their chains at us in ire;—made criminal by | 





persecution, whose propheciesare crowned with contempt! Better, 
the hived and hoarded ‘\ oh, better that I had not listened to the vanity of a heated brain— 
thought and sut en ed knowledge of years—the produce of deep | bettertbat [had made my home with the lark and the wild bee, 
est of i os me aspiration, influencing in its bearings the inter- | among the fields and the quiet hills, where life, if obscurer, is less 
fow. But mgd yet only capable of analysis by the judgment ot the | debased, and hope, if less eagerly indulged, is less bitterly disap- 
light, althouyt - am broke forth at last from the cavern, to the day-| pointed. The frame, it is true, might have been bowed to a harsher 
—albeit senk i te source Was hever traced; or, to chance the image | labour, but the beart would, at least, bave had its rest from anxiety, 
designed city, now the hand which executed, and the head which andthe mind i's relaxation from thouvht.’ 
ag up RT ye monument of a mighty intellect has been at length| ‘ Fhe wife’s tears fell upon the hand she clasped. The student 
obscurity pr from the envious earth, the brighter for its past | tarned, and his heart smote him for the selfishness of his complaints. 
necleet it h “he more certain of immortality fromthe temporary | He drew her closer and closer to his bosom; and, gazing fondly up- 
= Me oe sustained, | on those eyes which years of indigence aud care might have robbed 
A.” The room was, as we before said, ve ll and ly fur-| of their y t f thei i de: he kissed 
hished ; yet were there ; f ithe \nchageh igh d small and meanly tur-| 0 t reir young lustre, but not of their undying ten erness, he kisse 
tered about, witiel tere a few articles of costliness and luxury scat- | away her tears, and addressed her in a voice w hich never failed to 
fjuite henbiod =< ; told that the tastes of its owner had not been | charm into forgetfulness her grief. , 
chamber was ¢ “ oe pha of his fortunes. One side of the narrow| ‘** Dearest and kindest,’ he said, ‘was I not to blame for accusing 
0s languages ad Nd, with shelves, which supported books, in vari- poem privations or regrets which have only made us love each other 
confined “y= — though chiefly on scientific subjects not utterly | the mere! _ Trust me, mine own treasure, that itis only the peevish- 
olden rules orth mong the doctrines of the philosopher, and the | ness of an inconstant and feetful bumour, that I have murmured 
mocts, the he ws as were also seen the pleasant dreams of | against my fortune. For, in the midst of all, L look upon you, my 
fly errors of | Ss Spenser, the refining moralilies of Pope, the | angel, ny comforter, my young dream of love, which God, in his 
ef tnelody Fo py aa the sublime relies of our “dead kings | mercy, breathed into waking life—I look upon you, and am blest 
rons days, of vn arate 7 — was a picture, taken in more pros-| and grateful. Nor, in my juster moments, do I accuse even the 
dode, better than f welald ta gyre and was yet, to the tenant of that | nature of these studies, though they bring us so scanty a reward. 
f ambition, or eve a ed roofs = glittering banquets, the objects Have I not hours of secret and overflowing delight, the triumphs of 
every young ow 0 aachone ity of fame. It was the face of | gratified research—flashes of sudden light, which reward the dark- 
With a Watehtut f om iful, an = deep tender eyes looked down | ness of thouglit, and light up my solitude asa revel?—These feel- 
bile beneath hi onduess upon the luenbrator and his labours.— | ings of rapture, which nought but Science can afford—amply repay 
is window which was left unclosed, for it was|her disciples for worse evils and severer hardsbipsthan it has been 
my destiny toendure. Look along the sky, how the vapours strug- 








flowers. 





hs 
est} past wisdom; and now 


slightly stirred the locks from the broad and marked brow, over 


“Time had not been idle with her since that portrait had been. 


bright spot—fatal sign to those who have watched the progress of 


with the arrogance of those who weigh in the shallow scales of their | 


evil, which refuses the voice of the charmer!—struggling against the | 
prejudice and bigoted delusion of the bandaged and fettered herd to! 


our very benevolence ;—the marlyrs whose zeal is rewarded with | 












been pierced, though not 


red, by the dim but boly lights of 
. the morning is at hand, and in that hope 
we jonfnéy of; déubiful, but not utterly in darkness. Nor is this 
ali my hope ; there isa loftier and more steady comfort than that 
which mere philosophy can hestow. If the certainty of future fame 
bore Milton rejoicing through his,blindness, or cheered Galileo in 
his dungeon, what stronger and holier suppoft shall not be given to 
him who has loved mankind as his brothers, and devoted his labours 
to their cause 7—who has not sought but relinquisied his own re- 
vown?—who has braved the present censures of men for their fu- 
ture benefit, and trampled upon glory in the energy of benevolence? 
Will there not be for him someihing more powerful than fame to . 
comfort his sufferings row, and to sustain his hopes beyond the 
grave? If the wish of mere posthumous honour is a feeling rather 
vain than exalted, the love of our race affords us a more rational and 
noble desire of remembrance. Come what will, that love, if it ani- 
mates our toils, and directs our studies, shall, when we are dust, 
make our relics of value, our efforts of avail, and consecrate the de- 
sire of fame, which were else a passion selfish and impure, by con- 
necting it with the welfare of ages, and the eternal interests of the 
world and its Creator!’ ” 
Such are the splendid thoughts of ‘“ The Disowned.” 


scatte 
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Sir Waller Scoi!.—The following gives the particnlars of the elec - 
tion for Rector of the Glasgow University. Sir Walter does right. 
; We conceive, in declining an office which is niggardly or grudgedly 
' given him by those incapable of feeling the greatnessof his charac- 
jter. The pride of Scotland, the ornament ot literature, and the 
iriend of his sovereign—and that sovereign one of the greatest and 
most enlightened in existence —cannot accept the disputed honours 
of the Glasgow University when honour from the whole world is 
given to him undisputedly. 

Rector of Glasgow University—On the 14th Nov. the election of a 
Lord Rector of the ancient University of Glasgow, took place. The 
candidai’s most prominent were Sir Walter Scott and Thomas 
Campbell. The partisans of Lord John Campbell and Sir Walter 
Scott, coalesced, as it appears, under the anspices of the professor, 
constituting, in fact, the Tory party; while the Liberals, who were 
divided between Lord John Russel and Mr. Campbell, agreed to 
concentrate theirstrength on the latter gentleman. The Rector is 
not chosen by a majority of all the voices in the College, but by a 
majority of the votes of four nations, into which the students are di- 
vided, according to their place of birth. These are designated the 
Glottiana, Rothseyana, Transforthana, Loudoniana. The two for- 
mer are at present most numerous, and gave majorities for Mr 
Campbell, and the two latter voted for Sir Walter as follows: 





Campbell. Scott. 
co Nee ei | 
Rothseyana, ..... 75... 36 
Transforthana, . . > 31 
Loudoniana, . . - ~~ Bik 43 


The casting vote in the Transforthana nation was given by the 
Principal. ‘The whole number of votes for Mr. Campbell was 263; 
for Sir Walter Scott, 200. 

The four nations thus being divided, the Principal declared that 
the casting vote lay with the last Rector, and in his absence, with 
the Vice Rector, who is at present Professor Gibb. This gentle- 
man, who had been confined for some weeks by indisposition, was 
supported into the Hall, and gave his vote for Sir Walter Scott. 
This announcement excited great confusion in the Hall, and after 
the meeting a committee of independent students protested against 
the proceeding, as ‘‘disrespectable and disreputable.” The act of 
the Royal Visitation of 1727, regulating the University, says nothing. 
according to the Glasgow Courier, about the Vice Rector. 

A London paper saysthat Sir Walter Scott declines accepting the 
Rectorship, under these circumstances. 





Altorf. a tragedy by Miss Francis Wright, was revived atthe Park 
on Thursday—the house tolerable—also the play, Mr. Placide took 
his benefi last night in Lord Ogleby (Clandestine Marriage), a large 
body of the friends and admirers of this very clever and popular 
actor attended and greeted his appearance with genuine applause. 

Mr. Horn and Mrs. Austin are most decidedly successful in Bos- 
ton. We shall copy some notices from the Boston papers next 


week 





Passengers in the ship Caledonia from Liverpool.—Capt. Chaur- 
cey,of U.S Navy: Capt. Rogers, of U. S. Army; Wm. Calder, 
James Cropley, D. A. Meier, Wm, King, James Smith, and Edw. 
Lawsun. 

Passengers in the ship George Canning from Liverpool.—Capt. 
' Wa. G. Hackstaff, of Ship Wm. Byrnes, Messrs. Joseph Garvin, 
David M’Gibbon, Richard White. 
| Passengersin the ship Robert Edwards from Londou and Ports- 
‘mouth.—Geo. W. Blake, Esq. of S. Carolina; B. Ruggles and lady 
ot London; Rev. Richard Rolph, of Canada; Rev. H. Grinnall, of 


Germany. 
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RAWING of the New York Lottery, Class No. 18 for 1823—36, 35, 16, 24 

12, 9. New York Consolidated Lottery, No. 1 for 1829—T'o be itawn on 

lith Feb. Scheme—$20,000, $5,000, $3,760. 2 of $1000, 5 of $500, 5 of $400, 
5 of $300, &c. Whole Tickets $10, Huives $5, Quarters $2 50, Eighths $1 25.— 
Apply at che “ Mint,” SYLVESTERS’, 130 Broadway. 

MARD TO THF LADIES.—Mre. Cantelu has removed her Corset Warchouse 
tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broauway,. u few 

doors below St. Paul’sChureh, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Camelo has 

connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and has 

no doubt by her attcationa. + netuality to give satisfaction. [Oct 18. 


OSTON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samuel Bar- 
ker master,and the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pilot, will run regu- 
larly between this port and Halifax the ensuing season. They are first rate, fast 
sailing vessels, commanded by experienced men, have handsome accommodations 
for passengers, and will always sail on the day appointed, wind and weather per- 
witting. JOSHUA SEAVER, Agent, 42 India-st. ortoT hos. Tremont. 
Boston, March 19, 1825. 
NOR SALE.—A Farm and Residence on the St. Lawrence river, near Og- 
densburg, containing 234 acres, of which eighty are improved. The whole 
is of a good soil. the part uncleared fully equalto the rest. The fields cultivate? 
are laid out into pasture and meadow for a stock farm, and are enclosed chiefly 
with stone fence. The dwelling house is a two frame building, 40 by 36 feet. 
with seven rooms—the whole finished in the most modern style with a porticoin 
therear. The site an elevated ground 150 yards from the river, commanding an 
extensive view of its picturesque scenery. Onthe farm are the usual out build - 
ings,--barn, cattle sheds, farm house, &e.—Its vicinity to Ogdensburg furnishes 
it, among many other advantages, a ready market, this village baving constant 
communication with Montreal, distant 130 miles, by a jine of stages and steam 
boats on the Canadian side, and by the boats that continually descend the river 
From Utica itis by land 125 miles, and by the Oswego canal it will posess, the 
next seasun, entire Water communiestion with New York. Terms of payment 
one third cash; the residue may remuin 3 or 4 years on mortgage. Apply to 
Jan. 3.) J. W. ANDERSON, 80 Naseau-st. 
Bp OVS CLOTHING EMPORIUM—James A. Campfield still continues hia 
business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 
made dresses for boys of any age ofthe latest and most fashionablepatterns to suit 
the different tastes of parents, he now offers to thepublic an extensive assonimert 
ofready made linen, cravats,stiffuers, gloves, suspenders, clastic belts, &c. onthe 
mostreasonableterms. 
Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the de;,y erd'- 























“carcely J, - . , 
y June, were simple, yet not inelegant vases, filled with 
gle with the still yet feeble stars: even so Lave the mists of error 


pari'y attendant npon occusivas of family afflictions. 
N. B. Gentlemen’s clothing made to order atthe shortestaotice. (Oct. 18. 
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ROSE OF LUCEENE; OR, THE SWISS TOY GIRL. 








Sung by Miss Love.—With Accompaniments for the Piano Forte.—Arranged from an original Swiss Melody by John Barnett.—Ranz de Yache. 


I've come across the sea, I've brav’d ev'ry 


stranger, And buy a little toy of poor 


Come round me Ladies fair, I’ve ribands and Laces, 
I’ve trinkets rich and rare, To add to the graces 


Of waist, neck, orarm, Or your sweet pret 


Then buy a little toy of poor Rose of Luceene. 


danger, 


ot - ceene a 


[ARRANGED FOR THE ALBION BY P. K. MORAN.) 


Fora Bro-tberdearto me, From Swissland a 


little toy 


- — 





Young Ladies I 
The bloom on y 
Yet buy alittle t 


ty faces, 


a little toy, Then buy a littke toy ofpoor Rose 


-_ 


ranger; Then pi - ty as - sistand pro - tect the poor 


of Lu - ceene. 


I’ve paint, and I’ve perfume, For those who may chuse them 


presume, you all will refuse them.— 
our cheek, shews that you never use them, 
oy, of poor Rose of Luceene. 





I've a 
_ 






near it, Then buya lit-tle toy of poor Rose of Lu - cvene, 





cross to make you smart, On your breast you may bear it, Just 


o’er your little heart, 


I ad - vise youto 


» 








a lit-tle toy, alit-tle toy, 


wear it, And I 


hope thatno othercross  e’er will come} 


* | { 





Then buy a lit- tle toy of poor Rose of Lu - ceene. 








MISS SMITHSON. 


[We cannot omit copying all we see of this fine Girl—her letter, 
which we published lately was a model of excellence and fine feel- 


ing. 

The successes of this young Lady in the Departments of France, 
through which she is now proceeding are as great as those which she 
gained in the capital. Neither are they confined to herself; they ex- 
tend to our literature, and her efforts have done more to establish the 
superiority of our immortal Bard in France, and the empire of na- 
ture and genius over cold judgment and laboured art, than all the 
volumes which could have issued from the hundred thousand mouths 
of the Press during an equal period of years. Wherever she passes 
or is expected to pass, our language becomes the favorite study, and 
should it ever attain that universality which the French have long 
struggled to gain for theirs, it will im a great measure be owing to 
the creative imagination of Shakspeare and the embodying powers 
of Miss Smithson. 

The following account of ber performances lately at Orleans, 
translated from a Journal of that town, will shew the double result 
of the triumphs won by our gifted countrywoman :— 

“ Rowe, Otway, and Shakspeare, furnished our dramatic Banquet 
these three nights, and we were thus enabled to judge of the respec- 
tive merits of those great tragic writers. In my opinion Shakspeare 
surpasses the rest, notwithsianding his incorrections and the singu- 
larity of bis style. Jane Shore and Venice Preserved certainly con- 
tain beauties of the first order, but there are in Remeo whole scenes 
blazing with genius. No one has ever known so well as Shakspeare 
how to make passion speak. There is in his expressions a degree 
of truth and energy which strikes and astonishes. 

‘* Miss Smithson bas taught us to appreciate his beauties, by throw- 
ing upon them the light of her talent. It would be most difficult to 
give him a worthier interpreter. When she speaks, her whole soul 
seems to have passed into her voice. Her accents have a truth which 
appals; her flexible and penetrating tones affect, her shrieks rend 
the heart. KM is nature itself. 

“ Hiow beautiful and tender in the garden seenes of the seeond 
act! What energy ia ber soliloquy while drinking the poison in the 
fourth act! Who, without shuddering, could have heard her per- 
formance in the following exquisite lines in the fifth act, whem she 
inds at the feet of Romco the phial which contained poison. 

© churl! drink all and leave me no frieadly drop 
To help me after.—1I wil? kiss thy lips, 
Haply some poison yet doth hang ow them. 


**Miss Smithson had already given us proofsof bemestraordinary 
talent in Venice Preserved, and especially in Jane Shore. 
ter she had been frequently and most happily inspired. The terror 
which she experiences whilst knocking at Alicia's door—her scream 
of horror when recognising her lusband—these are effects which art 
does not teach, but nature. During her long agony, she made us 
pass through every period of her sufferings, and the truth of her play 
revealed their increasing progress. 

“The homage of a crown was justly due to so prodigious a talent, 
and the moment selecied for throwing it, was a proof of gocd taste, 
tor it was that when Jane Shore sees andknows her husband. The 
expression of Miss Smithson’s features at that mstaht was really 
sublime. 














Varieties. 


Dennis the Critic.—Among the peculiarities of this author was his 
intolerence of punning. So much did he execrate this species of 
wit that he would quit the company where puns were made and 
tolerated. One night at Button’s, Steele was desirous of excluding 
Dennis from a party he wished to make, but whieh be could not con- 
veniently manage, Dennis being at that time in the coffee-room. 
While he was at a loss to get rid of him, he observed Rowe sitting on 
the opposite side of the box to Dennis, the latter, of whom he asked, | 
‘‘ What was the matter with him?” “Why do you ask the ques- 
tion?” inguired the critic. Steele replied, “ You appear to me 
like an angry waterman, for you look one way and Rowe another.” 
‘The effect of this pun was successful; and the critic left the room 
execrating all puns and punsters. 


Corporate Wisdom.—At a late election for the independent! tenkam Chronicl 


, he could only consider him as a licensed hawker. 
In the lat-| 


borough of Shaftsbury, the worthy and Learned Mayor was request- 
ed bya lawyer, on the receipt of the election precept, to read it 
“forthwith.” The civic magistrate looked extremely confused at 


this invitation, which was interpreted by the man of law into a dis-** 


clination to obey bisrequest. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Mayor,” said he, raising hts) 
voice, ‘that precept must be read forthwith.”’ The Mayor’s confu- 
sion increased ; but fortunately, seeing at his elbow a good-natured 
andacute lawyer, he whispered into his ears. “‘ Why, why, what 
does that fellow mean by forthwith? Forthwith! whoever heard of 
such a man in all one’s life?” —“ You mistake, Sir,” said the gentle- 
man, “it means that the precept must be read immediately,”—“ Oh, 
ho!’ said the Mayor, ‘Il understand what the fellow would be at; 
but E hupe whenever he makes such a request again, he'll speak in 
proper language—no Greek or Latin words for me.’’"—/Vorld. 

Why is it unlawful to ask reasonable people totea? Because if 
you give them tea (T), they will become treasonable. 


engaged in the whale fishery. His ship was lost, and he wrote home 
to his mother that, after his disaster, he had fortunatly found out, 
and was coming home ( Seolice) with the North Pole—a ship now in 
Leith barbour. ‘The old woman, on reading the news, was in rap- 
tures, and exclaimed—* Our John’s a made man at last! 
found out the North Pole, and is bringing it hame wi’ him! A braw 
reward, nae doubt, he'll get frac the Government.’’—Edinbargh 
Chronicle. 


pended so much money on her funeral? ‘Ah, sir!"’ replied he, 
‘she would bave done as much, or more, for me with pleasure.” 


In the burying ground of St. Catharine’s, Gloucester, and near sa 
the venerable ruins of the ancient ehurch of that name, is a tomb 
with the following inseription, whieh, from its peculiar style and| 
subject matter of record, we present to our readers:-— 

“ Here lieth old Mr. Richard Tully, 
Who lived C and 3 years fully ; 
He did the Sword of the City tear 
Before the Mayor thirty-one year. 
Four wives he had, and here they lie, 
All waiting Heaven's eternity. 

“ He died March Ist, 1619."’ 


Some one dilating to Mr. Rogersupon the great dignity attached! 
to the office of Hereditary Grand Falconer of England, the wag ob-| 
served, that however high that functionary might be thought by some 











| Areverend doctor of divinity, of very ghostly appearance, was' 
one day accosted by a vulgar fellow, who, after eyeing him from] 
head to foot, at last said—** Well, doctor, I hope you have taken care) 
of your own soul!” “ Why, my friend,” said the amiable shadow} 
“why should yoube so anxious that I should take care of my soul "| 
—“ Because,” replied the other, “ Bean tetl youthat your body is| 
not wortl) earing for.” 


March of Intetleet—Doring alate discussion between a party ob 
ladies, one of them, in a passion, had occasion to address another; 
Madam, and she rather relishing the compliment, replied, that she; 
would not term her Madam if she knew the true meaning. “ What 
is the meaning?” asked the other. ‘“‘ Why,” says she, ‘Madam! 
signifies a lady; a Nobleman’s daughter, or one borae in a high) 
sphere! !!"'—Stockport Advertiser. 9 

Missing a Style.—Soon after the publieation of Miss Burney’s 
“ Cecilia,” a young lady was found reading it. After the general 
topics of praise were exhausted, she was asked whether she did not| 
greatly admire the style ? Reviving the incidents in her memory, she 
— “the style?—the style? Ob! sir, Lam not come to that 
yet! 

_A few days since a police officer of Cheltenham had occasion to 
visit a cottage near Leckhampton-hill where he found several hares; 
ang rabbits. On taxing the oceupier of the cottage with poaching, 
he reeeived the following reply :—“ Lord love you, sir, we catches 
@ good many of they there things o’ these dark nights; the poor ani- 
mals can’t see their way, so they tumbles down the rocks im the dark 
and breaks their necks. 


cause, sir, we be up earlier in the moraing than other folky!" —Chel- 








* 


He has} — 


When Frank Hayman buried bis wife, a friend asked why he ex \Oid Line—Sully, 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. Days of sailing from Days of sailing from 
- New York. } Liverpovi. 
- New ¥ork, Bennet, (Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,\Feb. 16, June)6, Oct. 16 
- ¥ork, |\De Cost, Om a es eee et Be 
- Manchester, |W.Leejr.) “ 16, “ M6, “ 16,,.Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
“ 


Wan. Byrnes, (Hackstaff,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) «© BB 


- Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1,Oct. 1,) “ 16, * 16. " 36, 


. Geo. Canuing, /Allyn, , rey Oe So wa Be, SS. 
. Caledonia |Rogers, | * 16, * 16, ** 16,,April 1, Aug. 1,Dec. 1, 
-Jolin Jay, /Holdrege,, “ 24, “ 24, « 94) & B & 8 * & 


- Canada, 


Graham, |Mar. 1, July i, Noy. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ J6, 
i) 


Napoleon, Smith, | 8 * 8 © i & O¢ 6. ag cc g 

Florida, ‘Linkham,| ‘“ 16, “ 16,  16,)May 1,Sep. I,Jan. 1. 

Birmingham, (Harris, | “ 24, + 84, 66 94) 8 Be gw RB, 

Pacific, \Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,| “ 16, ** 16 
ee Rg “6 


Silas Richards, Holdrege,| “ 8, “a & * 24, © O40 & 24 
. Britannia, |Murshall, | ‘* 16, ** 16, * 16,\ June 1,Q0ct. 1,Fcb 1 
-SilvanusJenkins Allen, 6 24, 6 24, % O44) Bw Bw 


Wes RM Wc ee 


No. 2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, ‘Primble & Co.and Saml Hicks & Sons-— 
No. 4, Packet Line, Owues, Fish, Griuneh & to. - 
Agentsia Liverpool lst aud 3d Line, Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
ames Brown & Co.—and 4h,Cearns, Fish & Crary. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. Days of sailing from! Days of sailing from 
| | New York. Havre. 
No.2. Edw .Bonaffe, Hathaway Dec, 15,Ap’l. 1,July15 Feb. 1, May 15, Sept.! 
J.R.Macy,) “* 2, 3, Aug. t'Jun. 35, © 15, 95 
1. Edw. Quesnel, Hawkius,) “ 1,Mar.15,July 1) “ 15, © 1,Aug.1: 
2. Don Quixote, Whuitall, Nov.t5 * 1,JuneldS) “ LAp'i5, “3 
Old Line—Francois lst W.Skiddy Jan. } May 1, Sept.) Feb.15,Junct5, Oct. 1 
1, Buyard, Butman, | “ P.Ap'l.15,Aug. 1, “ 15, -* I,Sept.t: 
2.Chas. Carroll Clark, “35,May 1, * 15 Mar. 1, ** 15,Qct. } 
d Line—Montane,  Bukup, Peb I,June1,Oct. 1 * I5,Jaly 15,Nov.15 
1.Charlemague, ,Kobinson, * 1,May15,Sept.1; “ 15,  1,Qet. 15 
2. France, Funk, Nov. 1,Feb.15, June 1 Dee.J5,Ap'l. t, duly 1 
Old Line—HenrilV.. F.B. Pell, “ ¥,Mar. 1,July2) © 15, © 15, Aug 1c 
Passage in the Cabinto orfrom Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu 


ding beds, beddimg, wine, and stores of cvery description. 





~ BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. Druy3 of sailing from Days of sailing from 
Boston, Liccrpovl. 
Boston, Mackay,|/Jan- t, May 1, Sept. t.iFeb. 20, June £0, Oct. 2 
Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. b, Juve 1, Oct. 1,/Mar. 20, July 20, Nav. 2 
Dover, Bureley,| April, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,|May 20, Sept.20, Jan. £0 
Amethyst, Nye. {Mar. t, July 3. Nov. 1,/Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dec. 2 


Extra ships of the first class ate taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the Sth day 
February, March, July and August,and at such other times as they may be : 
uired. 
, Passage inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, wimes,and stores of every ¢: 
scription, Thirty guinens to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 
Agents—Geo. G.Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Pheoruley ' 
lfumbertsow & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 


CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dellars per anuwm (caciusive o! 
postage)—payableinadvance. AJ) persous becoming subscribers, will be expect’ 
to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is mac® 
to the Olfice, orto either of the Agents. Amy person cvtering upon a new tern © 
subscription, aud afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continue throut” 
the haif year soentered upon. All communications to the Editor, or his Age's: 
must be post paid.—Pubtished by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Propricte’- 
every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, No. 9, in the Marb\' 
building, 50 Walt-street, und forwarded by the Northern and Southern Mails 
th esame day; bythe Eastern Mail on Sunday mornivg ; and delivered to subsc!) 
bers inthe City in the afternoon and evening on the day of publication. 

J. H. Rathbone,'Utica,N. Y.—H. P. Hardy, Oswego, N. ¥.—Barnett Peters, Por'- 
and, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Rogers, Newburyport—Jobn_ Pui- 
shard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Providence, K. 1.—Hi. How: 
New Haven, Conn.—W™m. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, Philadelphia.—Wm. Pe! 
ter, 44 South Street, Baltimore. —Rev. Jao. Huughtor, Cincipuati. Ohio.—1 
Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James M1. Brown, Richmond, Va—Hy. W hits 
Pc tersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, Va.—C. Hall, Norfol}. ° 
Va —W. W. Worsley, Louisville—T. Watson P.M Newbern, N.C.—A. Campbe 1 
Fayetteville, N.C.—R. Hebbel, Oxford, W.€.—J.C. Walker, Charleston, 8. C.- 
B. D. Plant, Columbia, S. C.—W.T. Willams, Savannah, Geo—T.-Bassinger, Av- 
gusta, Geo.—Thos D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rieh'd Corre & €o., Mobile, Ala-- 
Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Mies.—P. Nugent, Port Gibson JMiss.—O' Fallon & Kevte 
St. Louis, Mis.—D. J. Smith, Kingston,U. C.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A. M . 
Lean, Cornwall—C [Jones, Brockvifle—Jas. G. Dethune, Coburg—M. Crock: 
Ancaster—W wm. Hands, Sandwich—Mr. Tardif, Que)ee—Hy. Hilloek, Montreal- 
Jobn Bignal, Ttiveée Rivers.—C. Drury, Esq., P.M., St. Joha, New Brunswick,—! 
& F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richibucte, Restigouche, Mirimachi, &e.—Jokn Bal 


We picks. ‘em up as we goes to work, be- kam, St. Andrews—C. H.Weycher, Halifax. N. S.—Wm. B. Perot, Bermuda 


Messrs. Cabot & Co., St. Thomas—A.. Andersen, Beasin St. Croix—Thgs. Mundas 
West EndpSt. Croix—Jne. Athil!. P.. M., Autigag-—-Tanypico, Gco Prager 
Mexico, and Veracryz, XU... Cimmaaa 


g, 
» ‘ Passage in the Cahiu to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty-f 
A widow in Alloa has a son who, last season, commanded a ship\gwineas: including cds, bedding, wine, and stores yf danslgnten: vie 


No. Land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beeckman-strect, 
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